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‘“‘ Love is everywhere, only not in hell.” — Wolfram von Eschenbach. 


T would be “ grievous indeed if so priceless a memorial of poetry 
were existent only for long-haired Teutons, if things of so great 
value were to crumble to dust among students: rather, they should be 
born again in a form such as Gottfried v. Strassburg would give to 
them were he alive to-day: they should be given to the people.” So 
wrote Carl Immermann, who himself attempted a re-creation of the old 
Tristan poem. There, however, the matter ended, until R. Wagner 
presented to his people the ancient tale of Tristan and Isold; and it has 
truly been said by one of our modern scholars that his work is not so 
much a new edition of this poem of the Middle Ages as a re-birth of the 
ancient myth as a whole. It is this which I shall attempt to prove. 

“ They suffered for their guilt in life. As for what short-sighted 
human eyes beheld, it was appearance, it was delusion. Thou only didst 
distinguish the actual sound, the truth only rose up to thee.” So ends 
H. Kurtz in his dedication to the poet of the new edition of Gottfried’s old 
poem. An ending prosaic and matter-of-fact enough, nay, meaningless, 
while we deal with colloquial expressions and customs, but full of pro- 
phetic vision so soon as we hear the words with ears open to the music 
of the future, so soon as we see with Wagner’s eyes right into and 
through mere appearance and delusion. 
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The one stroke by which Wagner fundamentally changed and 
remodelled the motive of the poem, and thus distinguished his work 
from that of all former editions, was the transformation of the love- 
potion into a potion of penance and death—a fact which is still too little 
observed and noted even by those who profess to be students of the 
subject. Thus a poetically told miracle is summarily turned into a 
motive of keen dramatical and psychological force, which raises the guilt 
of the two lovers to the dignity of actual tragedy, transforms by one 
stroke the underlying philosophical idea, and gives to the story itself 
an ideal beauty and worth, such as we perceive for the first time in 
Wagner's version of it. If (with Wagner) we understand miracle to 
mean a picture which is compressed for the sake of a better transcen- 
dental understanding of a great series of actions, and which is thus con- 
centrated on their intrinsic contents, in short, the most comprehensive 
and condensed representation of reality itself; then even Gottfried’s 
love-potion can no longer be classed under such a name, but should 
rather be rational and prosaic, since the poet thought right to represent 
as mere chance the potion itself, together with the realistic practical 
thirst of the lovers. It was Wagner, then, who first succeeded, by a 
happy touch of genius, in doing justice to both motives. While laying 
stress on the fact that the drink was deadly, he yet did not forget the 
love-potion, nor did he overlook the true claims of the miraculous in the 
obligations of a dramatist: for if not in the realms of love, where else 
can miracles find a place even at this present day? That the two lovers, 
according to Wagner, believed themselves to be drinking a deadly drug, 
and that it was this belief solely—the expectation of a near and certain 
death—which made their tongue and lips to confess their mutual love, 
is a fact which, although disputed by many even at the present day, 
becomes very evident from the following quotations of our text : *— 


‘“‘ Well know I Ireland's 
queen of old, 
and well her might 
in wonder-works : 
her balms once greatly 
did me good ; 
her goblet here to-day 
shall heal me altogether ! 


” x * * _ 
Heart-betrayal ; 
dream-foretoken : 
unending sorrow’s 
only salve, 

the good forgetful drink, 
I drain without a blink!” 


* The English translations of the text are here rendered by Alfred Forman. 
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These are Tristan’s words in Act I., just before he puts the cup to 
his lips. Then, again, in Act II.— 
** When in thy hand 
a death so sweet 
I saw was held 
for me to meet 
says Tristan to Isold, praising the drink and the power of its magic in 
that it would lead him through the gate of death to the wondrous 
realm of night: thus the love-potion was changed into a potion of 
death, yet retaining its miraculous power, as Isold explains to 
Brangiine :— 
“ To work of death 
I daringly set my hand, 
Frau Minne balked 
the mischief I blindly had planned ; 
from death in pledge 
she took me to stand, 
filled with the work 
her holy hand.” 


Finally we have Tristan’s words again in Act ITI. :— 


“a deadly draught 
she made me drink ; 
when healing I hoped now 
forever was found me, 
in might of her fiercest 
spell she bound me, 
that by death I might linger unbefriended, 
that my torture might never be ended.”’ 
Not only does the guilt of the lovers in view of the fact become 
more and more problematical, since a love confessed in full expectation 
of death, an alliance not made for this world of appearances, would of 
necessity conform to very different laws; but also does the drink of 
death as such cast, its grave shadow on their one and only nightly 
meeting, as also on their temper of mind and consideration of their 
situation, and works a totally new conception of the circumstances of 
the case, an essential, yea moral, deepening of the whole subject com- 
pared to Gottfried’s poem with its prominent love-intrigue—a moral 
deepening, I say, which is still further completed by Marke’s timid 
and reverent reserve in his relation to Isold. 

I do not wish to assert that there have not been partial indications 
of this more spiritual interpretation in some of the older editions of our 
poem, but it must be pointed out again and again that whereas in 
earlier versions hints and indications to that effect may be found, yet 
Wagner was the first to go to the very bottom of the matter, so to 
speak. 

We will mention some unmistakable proofs of our assertion, for 
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example, the serious, yea tragic, meaning which attaches to the hero’s 
name, and is made by Gottfried the subject of suggestive intefpreta- 
tions, 7.¢., 
‘* Behold how sad was all, 

When him his mother bore ; 

See how the world gave him distress, 

And early burdens to his back ; 

See how a life full sad 

Was given him to live; 

Behold how sad a death 

Ended his heart’s distress 

With one fell stroke, 

Which was a tasting of all deaths, 

Of all distress the essence. 

Whoe’er shall hear this tale withal, 

Must needs confess how well the man 

His name and life befitted : 

He was as he was called, 

And called the thing he was: 

Tristan.” 


(I request my readers to think here of tristis=triste.) 
Thus Hermann Kurtz, also, in his own way paraphrases the whole 
idea as follows :— 
‘“‘The hero, who in death’s distress 
Was ’gotten by his father, 
And of his mother born in death, 
Touched all around with touch of death; 
With deadly sweetness does he fan 
The singer’s heart, and thus transform 
Songs even into tragedy : 
Which little poets did attain 
And—greater poets, seeking, died.” 


And, again, Simrock, in his preface to Gottfried’s poem, and before 
Wagner’s Tristan appeared, writes in 1855: “The poet represents it as 
their (the lovers’) tragic fate, a fate which they could not escape, which 
ruled their life, and for which Tristan was singled out from his 
birth. More than once the poet informs us that Love was Tristan’s 
inheritance of suffering, destined to kill him as it had already given 
him his name.” And now, finally, let me quote two passages from 
Wagner himself to which I have already referred. The first occurs 
at the conclusion of Act II., and runs as follows :— 
*“‘ Amid the land I mean 
no sun 18 ever seen ; 

the land where dark 

it is and dumb, 

from whence my mother 


let me come, 
when to him, in death 
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who was begot, 

in death, of life 

she gave the lot. 
When me she bore, the ground 
where she love-shelter found,— 
the wonder-realm of night 
from whence I woke to light... . 


” 


The other passage, Act ITI., runs thus :— 


‘*Ts such what to me thou must mean, 
thou old, unaltered tune 
with thy sound of teeming sorrow ?— 
On breath of evening 
slowly borne, 
to the child it first 
his father’s death unfolded ; 
in mist of morning 
drearly mufiled, 
it told the son 
of the fate his mother suffered. 
When he begat me and died, 
when birth in her death she gave me, 
the olden tune 
by them as well 
was heard in its wailing 
fall and swell, 
that ask me to-day, 
as they oft have done, 
what fate there lay before me, 
to which my mother bore me ? 
What fate for me ? 
The olden tune 
both asks and answers ;— 
to yearn—and to die, 
to die—and to yearn ! 
No! ah, no! 
It means not so! 
To yearn! To yearn! 
To yearn, with death upon me,— 
of yearning, yet, to die not!” 


These, and many other similar passages in various authors, are so many 
stammering utterances of that refined language of the heart where life 
and love form an alliance unto death. It is the great and inexhaustible 
theme of Gottfried’s “dear suffering ’—the ceaseless variation of “the 
great song of love”; nor can there be any doubt at all that Gottfried’s 
epic contains virtually indications of such a love-song, and that he, in 
his description of the celebrated love-grotto, shows himself to be 
conscious of such a connection of ideas when he makes mention of 
classic examples such as Phillis, Kanacee, Biblis, and Dido, yea, that 
he fully intended to sing the praises of love. Somewhere Simrock 
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points out very aptly how all these tales of love have in common the 
same fundamental idea. “Love,” he argues, “knows in her course 
no law except her own, which compels her to fulfil herself. Love is 
‘the fulfilment of the law,’ even though she should find herself in 
opposition to a hundred laws. She conquers obstacles placed in her 
path by the world outside, breaks down every barrier of (merely 
traditional) custom, in order to reach the goal which alone is of impor- 
tance to her,—there seems scarce need to mention how this idea underlies 
the story of Romeo and Juliet. We have in it also a violation of well- 
founded moral claims, which, however, are of as little general value 
in poetry as in love. Then, again, there is Pyramus bound by the 
same error as Romeo, when he thinks his beloved dead. A similar 
mistake is occasioned in Gottfried’s Tristan by the false report of the 
black sail which causes his death, and breaks Isold’s heart. So Leander, 
having long braved the storms of the sea, finds his strength failing 
him when, together with Hero’s torch, his star of love seems to vanish. 
Hero’s suicide, again, which mars the story, is analogous to that of 
Niobe... .” So far Simrock; and surely special significance attaches 
to the fact that in Wagner we meet again all these scattered tales 
woven together, as it were, into a sort of gigantic organic totality. 
There is, above all, the repeated warning of the two lovers to beware 
of the coming day, which is analogous to a similar scene in Romeo and 
Juliet. With Wagner it is Brangine, the confidante ; with Shakespeare 
the lark, and then the nurse, who announce the dawn and give the 
alarm. Secondly, we have Isold’s lamp recalling Hero’s torch, and 
reminding us that this symbol in the old Greek conception signifies 
either Eros’ torch or death, according to its upward or downward 
position. 

Finally, it is an important feature in our drama that Wagner 
makes Merold not only the uncle, but also the betrothed of Isold, which 
circumstance, making Tristan the murderer of uncle and lover in one, 
would raise by the laws both of humanity and society the greater 
barrier between him and Isold. In truth, this same idea, used with 
surprising frequency in classic poetry, and most powerfully expressed in 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, is but intensified here: namely, the 
declaring by dint of existing disputes amongst the relatives of both 
lovers more strikingly the power and strength of love, which surpasses 
the strength of blood-relationship, and disregards family difficulties. 
There is also forced upon our attention here the progress in the 
myth itself—the evolution, namely, of the old original idea, i.c., the 
separation by hostile powers of two hearts which are destined each for 
each. For whilst the tale of Pyramus and Thisbe, as that of Hero and 
Leander, had built itself up on simple and more external motives, the 
obstacles mentioned there consisting merely in such objective things as 
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a wall or a sea, we find the myth here in Romeo and Juliet, as in Tristan 
and Isold, considerably idealized in form, human beings and their fatal 
delusion constituting the hostile powers now. This enriches and deepens 
the action psychologically not a little, and carries the whole into the 
sphere of guilt and atonement. The issues of the contest between the 
forces which are thus brought into play become important indeed. 

The power and deep working of love in opposition to all disturbing 
influences becomes the actual motive of the old Z'ristan myth; even 
modern editors and expositors have sought and found it there, or rather 
they have sought and failed to find, for it was there as a potentiality— 
merely as a germ waiting development, that quintessence was waiting 
which should clothe the idea in an adequate form, which should unite 
the deepest tragedy of which human life is capable with the deepest 
philosophy, and should give expression to this wealth of emotion in 
music. This quintessence was not yet won, but in spite of many 
attempts was still waiting discovery. It became the rock on whi-. 
those editors were wrecked who were lacking independ-nce and 
originality of spirit. 

We might stop here and turn our attention to Wagner altogether, 
and to his special merits, but for a few passages from the better known 
writers of the romantic period. There is a passage, first of all, in 
H. Ehrlich (Reclam. Ausgabe, S.G.): “I can no longer say, my love or 
thy love, both being equal and one, as much love as response of love. 
It is marriage, eternal oneness and union of our spirits, not merely for, 
what we call, this world or that world, but for the one, true, indivisible, 
nameless, endless world, for our whole eternal life and existence.” There 
are furthermore Novalis’ incomparable “ hymns to the night,” where a 
gentle dissolution into the mysterious darkness of nature is combined 
with pathetic expressions of an anxious longing after death into a 
wondrously mystical meaning: ‘“ He turns aside from the world of 
pleasant light towards holy, unutterable, mysterious night; it is she 
that opens in us infinite eyes which, standing no longer in need of 
light, discern the depths of a loving mind. Earthly sleep and earthly 
night are only the shadows of true sleep, only the true light of death’s 
night. He who has tasted of the crystal wave which springs in the 
bosom of darkness, truly he returns no more into the turmoil of the 
world, into that land where light rules in ceaseless unrest. For the 
day will come when this beautiful world, full of splendour and bright- 
ness and beautiful order, will return into the night which gave it birth 
and bears it as a mother. It is there the poet would go.” ... . “Far 
off lies the world . . . . how poor and childish appears the light to 
me, how gladsome and blessed the farewell of day! Consume this 
body, spirit-passion, that airily I may mingle with thee, that our 
nuptials may not cease.” Here we seem to hear Tristan, Wagper, and 
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Schopenhauer in one. I would ask all those whose interest is in any 
way aroused to compare this thought of the poet who died so young 
with the second act of Wagner’s tragedy, and he will be struck with 
the analogy. Finally, we quote Heine on death and the cool night :— 
“Der Tod, das ist die kiithle Nacht, 

Das Leben ist der schwiile Tag. 

Es dunkelt schon, mich schlifert— 

Der Tag, der hat mich miid gemacht!” * 


—and we have reached the sum total of all those suggestions which 
preceded, and may have been more or less useful to the writer of the 
new Tristan; at the same time, we have gained more of a true 
insight into the nature of the poem and a right understanding of it. 
Richard Wagner has been well called Beethoven’s true and genuine 
heir; and we feel disposed to add that Tristan in particular, not 
only as to music, but regarding the spirit of the whole, is the very 
continuation and completion of the fourth and last part of the Ninth 
Symphony. 
‘Wer ein holdes Weib errungen, 

Mische seinen Jubel ein ! 

Ja, wer auch nur eine Seele 

Sein nennt auf dem Erdenrund!” + 
R. Wagner, continuing in Beethoven’s spirit, and further interpreting 
his gospel of universal love, has seized upon the leading idea set forth 
in the above, é.c., the abolishing of all barriers of the individual in the 
brotherhood of mankind, and, closely following his great master, taught 
in his Tristan the complete merging of the individual into one 
only complemental human individual, of the one in the other. For 
I need scarcely point out to any attentive reader of Act II. that nothing 
in it allows of a merely sensuous and worldly interpretation, but is much 
rather to be understood most intimately, inwardly, and spiritually. 
Schopenhauer, in his system, has completely and entirely overlooked 
this possibility of redemption in that he saw in woman always and ever 
Venus only, never St. Elizabeth; and we may thus be allowed to state 
that Wagner in his Tristan has given completion not only to 
Gottfried v. Strassburg and his various interpreters, but also to Beet- 
hoven and Schopenhauer. ‘Translated into Schopenhauer’s philosopho- 


* “Ah, Death! thou art the cool of night, 
While Life is like the sultry day. 
It darkens now, I sleepy grow— 

The day has worn me with its light.” 


+ * Let him who fair wife has won 
Join in universal song ! 
Ay! and who one soul alone 
Counts in all the world his own!” 
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metaphysical terminology, the whole story would read thus :—Once 
there was one primeval unity which divided itself into sexes, and became 
thus a world of bad multiplicity, in which discord is innate, which 
strives, however, unceasingly to become by “ love” all—one (a higher 
state than the original barren unit!) . . . . It is the deeper wisdom of 
the old definition, “Two souls and one thought—two hearts and one 
beat”; the deeper, so to say, esoteric meaning of the well-known fable, 
that the rose-tree and the vine planted on the graves of Tristan and 
Isold had grown into an inseparable one—that “love” become religion, 
which Madame de Staél mentions with admiration in her book on 
Germany. And if we remember, moreover, that all this Wagner has 
wedded to music, it would indeed appear the final fulfilment of Tieck’s 
well-known stanza : 


‘Liebe denkt in siissen Ténen, 
Denn Gedanken stehn zu fern!” * 


Whilst the philosopher, beholding only the terrible truth of the duality 
of the sexes ever propagating itself, overlooked entirely all possibility 
of a redemption springing from love, the artist took his place, and 
seeking for causes which—invisible in this world—might originate a 
better world, he recognizes in love, that is, in the love between man and 
woman, the power of redemption from egotism. Persuaded that “all 


is vanity—only not love,” he creates his Tristan. We call this “ over- 
coming the world,” and understand it to be the longing for unity which 
has conquered and forced into happy union and surrender the original 
disuniting egotism. Only the “idea,” however, can in such a case 
actually redeem from divided life. The consciousness of the suffering 
of this world is such an idea common to both lovers, and which raises 
them far above any mere individual horizon. In this idea Tristan and 
Isold find one another, and it is a thing very different from the some- 
what doubtful conception of a “ harmony of souls.” 

What is love in the light of eternity? This weighty question 
forms the philosophical signature of our drama, and we might mention 
the old proverb, “ What you love eternally is yours eternally,” as being 
the leading thought of Act II. Our lovers propound the question each 
to the other, and seek to answer it in this way: it is the ever feminine 
and deeply human desire of love to know itself completely one with the 
being beloved—the same mutatis mutandis which makes Gretchen desire 
to first catechize her doctor—that keeps Isold restless until Tristan has 
quite disclosed to her his inmost promptings and most secret feelings, 
when that philosophical idea in all its purity, in its whole bearing, its 
whole strength and depth, is shared by and common to them both. 


* “No language meet is found 
Vor love—except sweet sound!” —I. 5. 8. 
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This is the dramatical sense of Act II., which is so frequently denied. 
What old master Goethe, in his marriage between Faust and Helena, 
only esthetically means, and only formally executes, when he makes the 
latter learn the (German) rhyme, ¢iat has here in Wagner undergone a 
spiritual deepening, in that it has in this duet of his musical drama 
undergone an ideal completion and a material fulfilment. 

As here in Tristan the one ever utters for the other the decisive 
word until their voices melt together into unison in the common iden- 
tical idea, so the passage in uust where he teaches Helena the rhyme. 
It is with them, too, the common idea which underlines their conversa- 
tion: the solution of the disunion into an organic union, which in Fuust 
also is sought and found by merely poetical means; and with this 
essential difference, that what in Fuust we can only understand as 
world-joy, becomes in Tristan and Isold world-conquest. It is as 
though in the former the old heathendom rose once more in its Greek 
splendour, while in the latter Christendom enters decisively, and, for the 
first time, into this which forms the subject matter of all literature. 

At this point of our contemplation of the Tristan poem there dis- 
closes itself to us an important fundamental element in Wagner’s being 
and idiosyncrasy, a characteristic speciality which separates him at a 
glance from all other poets and predecessors, and not only in his treat- 
ment of this subject-matter. At least it appears to me that in the study 
of him far too little attention has been paid to the great fact of the 
transformation and transmutation of all subjects in the sense just touched 
upon—namely, of a conversion from “the will to live” to a denial of 
that will. Through this means alone was so interesting and memorable 
a phenomenon possible as this: that the two ideas, Tristan and Parcival, 
which were uttered in the thirteenth century by two men whose spirits 
were opposed each to each, and formed at that time the watchwords of 
two hostile parties, should in our time be personified and united in one 
man. ‘To speak more clearly, it seems as though only now, for the first 
time, through Wagner and his transformation of the old prehistoric 
myths, whose motive was originally only the old aspect of the Sun-myth, 
and who, with their wars of the Sun-hero against the powers of darkness, 
could nevertheless only be interpreted as the “will to live” —the worldly 
thirst after heroic deeds and their visible results: it seems, I repeat, as 
though now for the first time these ancient stories had been thoroughly 
penetrated by the Christian spirit of the denial of that “ will to live,” 
as though to-day for the first time Christendom had conquered for itself 
this pagan poetry, full of the pleasure of existence and the joy of life. 
In this sense Novalis spoke of Christ as the One who had solved the 
solemn riddle of everlasting night—the riddle of death, which filled with 
anxiety the gay world of Greece—had solved it, and turned it into day. 

It is so great a conversion of the world-view that its consequences 
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can hardly as yet be calculated—a re-birth, in the Christian sense of the 
word; a deep, mysterious inward turning of the human spirit altogether. 

From this point of view, much that appears in our master gains a 
deeper significance: thus the appearance of Parsifal in black armour, 
and the name “ Tristan,” originally the Celtic “ Drystan ” (the German 
thiirstig = bold and wild; the Greek thrasys, the Sanscrit drishtan), 
doubtless pointing back to the Sun-god and his heroic deeds. What 
Wagner accomplished was the transformation of his hero from “ Drystan” 
—the bold, full of pleasure in and enjoyment of life—into “ Tristan,” 
the bearer of the deepest heart-tragedy: this is the gist of the great 
Tristan-question. And its final aim? Nirwana !—which we would 
translate for all doubters and sceptics by Goethe’s words to Mephisto :— 


“In thy Nothing I hope to find the All!” 


Arruur Sept, Pu.D. 
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EYOND all question of doubt, Rounds and Catches, and in all 
probability a first cousin of the same family, the Canon, are of 
English origin and birth. So early as the middle of the thirteenth 
century Catches were in vogue, and several specimens are preserved in 
MS. in the Harleian Library. Many of these old productions possess 
considerable constructive ingenuity, and in tone and humour are 
exceedingly merry. In the fourteenth century it may be noted that 
certain forms of verse, apart from the music, were called Catches. A 
curious and valuable manuscript exists which once belonged to Dr. 
Robert Fairfax, an English composer who lived during the reigns of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. It consists of a collection of old 
English songs with music, which are frequently written in parts— 
Catches, Rounds, and Madrigals. ‘The composers’ names are, William 
of Newark, Sheryngham, Edmund Turges, Tudor, Gilbert Bauester, 
Browne, Richard Davy, William Cornyshe, Sir Thomas Phillyppes, and 
others. These pieces were mostly secular, and the best compositions 
were those of Cornyshe, whose rondeau style was followed and perfected 
by Purcell two hundred years later. Speaking of the rondeau, I may 
mention that faulty imitations of this French form of writing verse 
were very popular as Catches. The following example is taken from a 
curious and rare book called “The Laughing Philosopher,” full of 
quaint conceits and stories :— 
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‘* By two black eyes my heart was won: 
Sure never wretch was so undone 
By two black eyes! 
To Celia with my suit I came, 
But she regardless of her prize, 
Thought proper to reward my flame 
By two black eyes!” 


which somewhat recalls a song that was sung by boys in the street 
some months ago, and goes to prove once again that there is nothing 
new in this old world of ours. 

Decidedly one of the earliest and most favourite forms of 
song that the people fostered and indulged in was the Catch, and, 
indeed, part music of all kinds, the songs for solo singing being a 
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product of other times. But it is difficult to conjecture in what way 
the Catch had its being. Chaucer makes constant mention of both 
vocal and instrumental music in his works, and of his twenty-nine 
Canterbury Pilgrims who were gathered at the Tabard Inn in South- 
wark, six are described as being adepts in music—some playing and 
some singing, and two of them (the Squire and the Mendicant) doing 
both. Therefore the practice of singing in parts in Chaucer’s day must 
have been very common, and Madrigals, Rounds, and Catches were 
the chief styles. But what is a Catch? Originally Catch meant 
simply an unaccompanied round for three or four voices, written out 
at length as one continuous melody and not in score. The “Catch” 
was for each succeeding singer to take up, or catch, his part in time. 
This is evident from the simple and innocent character of the words 
of the oldest Catches, from which it would be impossible to elicit any 
ingenious or cross rendering. However, in course of time a new 
element was imported into the Catch, and words were chosen especially 
for their constructive adaptability to furnish ludicrous and comical 
effects when taken up by the different voices at stated words and bars. 
The imitations in the sownd of words having totally different meanings 
adding greatly to the fun, as may be gathered from this modern example 
as set by Dr. Calcott :— 


“Ah! how, Sophia, could you leave 
Your lover, and of hope bereave ? 
Go, fetch the Indiam’s borrowed plume, 
Though richer far than that you bloom. 
I'm but a lodger in her heart, 
Where more than me, I fear, have part.” 


The words are, of course, ridiculous; but the result of one voice 
entering after another is that, while the first appears to be shouting, “ A 
house a-fire ! ” the second one is screaming out, “ Go, fetch the engines ! ” 


” 


and the third excitedly refuses by declaiming, “ 1’m but a lodger,” and 
soon. Pronunciation enters largely into the expressed humour of these 
trifles, and may be recommended to the notice of comic opera and bur- 
lesque writers. 

But revenons d nos moutons. Action was next introduced to add 
greater point, and the singing of Catches became almost an art; the skill 
with which they were sung and the spirit of the accompanying gestures 
have become traditional. 

To be able to take a part in the Catches and other familiar music of 
the time was, therefore, considered an indispensable accomplishment, not 
only for a private gentleman, but also for a prince. Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury tells us that Henry VIII. “was very fond of music, and that 
he was a curious musician.” This we can well understand. We are 
likewise informed that his Majesty composed two whole Masses, or had 
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the credit of so doing, and that he often sang a part himself. “A 
popular species of harmony,” says Ritson, “ arose in this reign; it was 
called ‘ King Henry’s Mirth, or, Freemen’s Songs,’ that monarch being 
a great admirer of vocal music. ‘ Freemen’s Songs,’ or Three Men’s 
Songs, from their being generally written for three voices.” This latter 
statement may or may not be correct; but when Ritson quotes Shake- 
speare as his authority, we confess to feeling dubious on the point. 
Henry VIII. certainly had the considerable advantage of being born a 
hundred years before the Swan of Avon, and ought to have known the 
name of his special compositions. 

The Catch, according to all accounts, was extensively sung when 
Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1558, and marked its zenith—and alas! 
we fear also its climax—in the days of the Merry Monarch ; for, wrote 
Jackson of Exeter, “ they are three parts obscenity and one part music ; 
if they are not indecent, they are nothing.” This was scarcely just or 


accurate ; for though the licentiousness of Charles’s Court contaminated 
all circles of society, and pressed its leprous fingers on art and literature, 
and affected a number of writers, there were many songs and Catches 
that were perfectly simple and “ consistent with female delicacy,” as an 
old writer puts it on the title-page of a collection of pieces. 

The singing of these trivial songlets soon became general in the 


streets and at the fairs, as well as at private and public assemblies. When 
the Virgin Queen was on the throne, Henry Chettle, a most indignant 
pamphleteer, published a scathing tract, in which he called attention, with 
a surprising degree of anger and astonishment, to the fact that “Out- 
roaring Dick and Wat Winbars” actually earned twenty shillings a 
day—value about five pounds at the present time—by singing Catches 
and ballads at Braintree Fair in Essex. It appears that these wandering 
minstrels sang their pieces mounted upon benches and barrel-heads. 
Some of the titles of their wares are worth recording :—“ The Three 
Ravens,” a dirge; “ Broom, Broom on a Hill’’; “ So woe is me, begone”; 
“By a bank as I lay”; “Bonny Lass upon a Green”; “ Peggy and 
Willy”; “Over a Winny Weg” (what is a Winny Weg?); “He is 
dead and gone, Lady”; and many others equally interesting and quaint. 
With some few of these we are familiar; others are lost entirely. 

Amongst the writers during the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
whose compositions bear the stamp of originality, we may mention 
Bird, or Byrde, who wrote the celebrated canon “ Non Nobis Domine”; 
Morley, his illustrious pupil, who composed many canzonettes for three 
and more voices; Ford, who published several pieces for four voices, 
accompanied by lutes and viols, and also composed a number of facetious 
Catches; and Thomas Weelkes, who was often supplied by Shakespeare 
with words to set. 

Of course, we are also indebted to Henry Purcell, the father of 
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English opera, for a quantity of humorous Catches. Lying before me, 
as I write, is a very scarce and curious collection of Songs, Epigrams, 
and Catches, published, as near as can be judged, for there is no title- 
page or date, about a hundred and twenty years ago. The volume 
contains several of Purcell’s pieces and Catches, some by Dr. Arne, 
“Sally in our alley” Carey, Dr. Boyce, Dr. Harrington, Handel, and 
others not so well known to fame. A Catch, set by Dr. Arne, runs 
thus :— 
‘* Hark you, my dear, come hither ; 
Afford me a moment’s delay— 
Where would you run? say whither— 
Shall you and I go to the play?” 


Then the young woman is called a Jade, and invited to attend before 
the gallery is full, for the “play is fine, and the pantomine’s Europa 
astride on a Bull.” Pantomime is spelt pantomine, presumably for the 
sake of the rhyme. The young woman is shocked, and refuses to 
witness Dame Europa in such an unfeminine position, and observes that 
her mother would give her a drubbing if she knew she had been talking 
to a man in the street about play-houses; and sure enough the mother 
comes on the scene, and drives the hussy home. One set by Purcell 
goes :— 
‘* When V and I together meet 

We make up six in house or street ; 

Yet I and V may meet once more, 

And then we two can make but four! 

But when that V from I am gone, 

Alas! poor I can make but one!” 


Very simple indeed, yet, sung rapidly by three singers, it sounds very 
comical. The ancient rhyme, as under, was set by Dr. Nares, a composer 
of many striking anthems :— 


‘‘ Wilt thou lend me thy Mare to go a mile?” 
‘No, she’s lam’d leaping over a stile.” 
‘** But if thou wilt her to me spare, 
Thou shalt have Money for thy Mare!” 
“Oh! oh! say you so? Money will make the Mare to go!” 


Another Catch is entitled “ An Epitaph ” :— 


“‘ Here lies, the Lord have mercy on her, 
One of Her Majesty’s Maids of Honour; 
She was both slender, young, and pretty, 
She dy’d a Maid, the more’s the pity.” 


But it is impossible to convey by quotation the numberless twistings, 
repeatings, and turns that are given to these merry Catches as each line 
is taken up or dropped by the singers. The words of the following Catch 
are very familiar :— 
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‘*Go to Joan Glover, and tell her I love her, 
And at the third moon I will come to her.” 


Fancy any three singers of the day rising up and seriously singing this 
doggerel to an enlightened audience :— 


“ Buy my dainty Beans! Crab, Crab, buy my Crab! 
And Mutton Pyes hot! Hot Mutton Pyes, hot!” 


Naturally our ever-welcome friends, “Jack and Jill,” make a good Catch, 
as does also one called “ Matrimony: a Catch.” Alas, how many a true 
word is spoken in jest! “Joan has been galloping” is more pointed 
than polite. Another one, composed by Mr. Berg, invites us to “ Drink 
and be Merry,” and advises us to partake of “.Claret and Canary,” as 
“We shall all be past it a hundred years hence.” We may safely 
assume that Mr. Berg, at any rate, has verified his prophecy. “ Half- 
an-hour past twelve o’clock, starlight morning,” with frantic cries for a 
coach, is another of the same family. I will quote one more, though I 
could give a dozen equally interesting from the same volume :— 


‘**T’ve lost my Mistress, Horse, and Wife, 
And when I think on Human Life, 
Am glad it is no worse ; 
My Wife was ugly and a scold, 
My Mistress was grown lean and cold— 
I’m sorry for my Horse!” 


Heyday! that is a very moral lament surely! A quantity of the 
Catches are made up from the ancient street cries, and have nothing 
but the respectability that age is supposed to confer to recommend 
them. Many are made to the wine drawers, and many more are in 
praise of Bacchus, good living and strong drinks; but the fair sex do 
not shine to any appreciable advantage, though frequently introduced ; 
Viragos and Shrews appear by a contradiction to make the best 
Catches, while the crowing hen is held up to much ridicule and scorn. 
The debtors used to come in for some consideration :— 


‘On the poor confin’d Debtors bestow your Charity 
For the Lord’s sake.” 


In the same book with these unconsidered trifles are several loyal songs 
to Great George the King, meaning George the First, mostly set to the 
melody of what is now the National Anthem. By the way, here is the 
only authentic anecdote I have come across on the ‘subject of the 
Catch. A musical gentleman, while performing, was arrested by two 
bailiffs, who requested him to join them in a trio. ‘I should rather 
imagine,” was the rueful reply, “ you wish for a Catch.” 

Before concluding this rambling article, let me give the titles of some 
of the original collections of this old-fashioned musical form. ‘“ Pammelia: 
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Musicke’s Miscellaine, or mixed varietie of Pleasant Roundelaies and 
Delightful Catches. None so Ordinaire as Musicall, none so Musicall as 
not to all very pleasing and acceptable.” This, the first ever published, 
bears date 1609. A second part called “ Deuteromelia” was published 
the same year; and another collection, “‘ Melismata: Musicall Phansies 
fitting the Court, Citie, and Country Humours,” in 1611. There is 
also another famous collection entitled “ Appollonian Harmony,” with 
the quotation “Be Merry and Wise” on the title-page. John 
Wilbye, by the way, the chief of English madrigal writers, published a 
collection of Madrigals, for three, four, five, and six voices, so early as 
1598. This consisted of over thirty compositions, and doubtless some 
were pressed into service, by slight alterations, as Catches. Dr. Hayes 
likewise published several collections, with words for the main part by 
Dean Swift, in 1763, and in one preface he says, “The Catch in Music 
answers to the Epigram in Poetry, where much is to be exprest within 
a very small compass, and unless the Turn is neat and well pointed it 
is of little value.” The first Catch Club was established in 1761, and 
is still in existence, meeting at Willis’s Rooms, the members of which 
foregather once a fortnight every year from Easter to July. But many 
more have sprung up in various parts of the country and the metropolis 
during the past few years for the practice of Madrigals, Rounds, 
Canons, and Catches. Webbe, in the early days with his “ Would you 
‘know my Celia’s charms,” and other compositions, made a great 
advance in the construction of the Catch, and in modern times we 
may refer to Dr. Calcott and John Parry, the entertainer of pleasant 
memory, who wrote and composed some singularly happy and comical 
Catches. One in particular, for three singers, called “My Sylvia 
wears a rosy wreath,” is full of humorous surprises and plays upon 
words. The Catch is essentially a burlesque form, and should be 
experimented with by our writers of light music. There is not too 
much novelty introduced in the pieces at our theatres, and a well- 
written Catch would be sure to take the public fancy. 


8. J. Aparr Firz-Gerap. 
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EUGENE ONEGIN. 
A LYRICAL OPERA. 
By P. Tscuarxowsky. 


(P. Jurgenson, Moscow and St. Petersburg.) 


USSIAN music is evidently on the ascendant, for the names of 
Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky are growing as familiar to our 

ears as those of Brahms, Dvorék, and Gounod, not to speak of the 
host of new Russian composers, of whom our musical journals are 
constantly informing us. Both Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky, 
however, stand out far and away in advance of their native 
contemporaries, and on the Continent take rank among the greatest 


living composers. The works of the former are, to a certain extent, 
cast in the classic mould, and are characterized by rugged grandeur, 
bold conception, and breadth of melody; while Tschaikowsky shows 
a stronger leaning towards the modern romantic school, relying for 
effect chiefly upon charm of melody, strongly marked rhythms, and 
the rich colouring of harmony with which his ideas are generally 
invested; his works, in fact, exhibit finesse, in contrast to Rubinstein’s 
force. Distinct as are the styles of these two masters, a strong national 
element is visible in their compositions, tending to produce picturesque 
impressions upon the mind. 

Petr Ilitsch Tschaikowsky was born on April 25th, 1840, at 
Wotkinsk, in the Ural district, and, contraty to the expectations of his 
relatives, entered the musical profession when about twenty years of 
age. He became a student at the conservatoire of music at St. Peters- 
burg, where he took lessons in composition from Anton Rubinstein 
during 1862-65, after which he undertook a professorship at Moscow. 
Tschaikowsky’s operas have not, in this country, either obtained 
the hearing or received the notice which they deserve. To most of us 
the names of many of them are unknown. Mazeppa is perhaps the 
one with which we are best acquainted, while the recent production of 
Yvolde in Russia is still within our memory. Voievode was composed 
soon after Tschaikowsky had finished his studies with Rubinstein, and 
was performed for the first time in the year 1869. Opritschnik followed 

‘ 
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in 1874, with Vakoula le forgeron in 1876, and Maid of Orleans in 
1881. 

The opera before us is no late example of its composer’s powers, 
having been written over ten years ago. Performances are more or less 
restricted to Russia, where it has for some time out-rivalled even the 
popularity of Rubinstein’s Demon. Signor Lago made a laudable 
attempt to introduce the work into this country during the autumn of 
1892, but it met with a chilling reception, was barely noticed by the 
press, and with the unfortunate collapse of Signor Lago’s enterprise has 
fallen back for a while into oblivion, so far as our native operatic 
management is concerned. That it does not deserve such an untimely 
fate is the excuse which we must put forward, should one be necessary, 
for introducing to our readers a work that cannot be regarded as a 
novelty. Other later works, it is true, possess almost an equal claim on 
our attention, yet we do not feel justified in forsaking the old love for 
the new. 

The text of Hugene Onegin has been furnished by the celebrated 
Russian author Pushkin. It does not always follow, however, that a 
powerful or successful novel will dramatize well, and exception may, in 
this instance, be taken to the manner in which he has laid out the story 
for operatic treatment. To begin with, the libretto is of great length, 
and possesses little attraction beyond the plot, the dialogues being 
especially commonplace, while the climax in the final scene is weak in 
contrast to the stress and passion of the preceding acts. The disposition 
of scenes, moreover, is more suitable to the requirements of the dramatic 
stage than those of the operatic. Three acts divided into no less than 
seven scenes is a large order, from which an impresario is likely to shrink 
in dismay. It was under such unenviable conditions as these that 
Tschaikowsky approached the task of setting music to the work. In no 
instance, however, has the musician been seen to falter; on the contrary, 
the continuous flow and wealth of melody, the judicious use of 
harmonies, and, above all, the exquisite workmanship visible on every 
page of the score, have been the means of elevating the music far above 
the level of the libretto, and of partially concealing the defects to which 
we have alluded. The story deals exclusively with Russian domestic 
and social life, though the dénowement is brought about in as 
clumsy a manner as it is possible to conceive. Lenski, a young poet, . 
introduces his friend Onegin to the mother and sister of his betrothed, 
named Olga, with the consequences of which the future plot attempts to 
deal. Tatjana, the sister of Olga, is a dreamer, and in Onegin she sees 
the polished gentleman, the refined courtier, and, in fact, the very fulfil- 
ment of her ideal hero. In the ecstasy of her love she writes a letter to 
Onegin, declaring her sentiments, but to her consternation learns that he 
can only regard her asa sister. Onegin has noserious intentions in life, 
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but he is no rake; the pleasures of an unfettered life are more to his 
taste than the bonds of matrimony. Such is the substance of Onegin’s 
philosophy, and for a while he acts up toit. At a ball which takes 
place in the house of Larina—the mother of Tatjana and Olga—he 
indulges in a flirtation with Olga. This arouses Lenski’s jealously, and, 
in an outburst of temper, he challenges his former friend to a duel. 
The meeting takes place, and Lenski falls dead, his own weapon 
dropping to the ground undischarged. 

The introduction of fire-arms upon the stage can only be regarded 
at any time as a dangerous experiment upon the nerves of an audience, 
the more so in a musical work, where the ear is thus rudely disturbed 
from a reverie by the use of noisy explosives. In our opinion a 
duel with swords would have proved the more effective, even though 
departing from the situation originally portrayed in the novel, from 
whence the libretto was derived. There are times when it is better to 
sacrifice realism on the stage to conventionality, and this is one of 
them. 

Years pass by, and Onegin chances to meet Tatjana at a ball 
given by a nobleman in St. Petersburg. She is no longer the simple 
village girl, but the wife of a certain Prince Gremin, who adores her. 
The passion of love arises in Onegin’s breast, and he obtains an 
introduction to her. She receives him coldly, contrary to his expec- 
tations, and, after a few desultory remarks leaves him and, accepting 
her husband’s arm, quits the company. This is more than Onegin can 
bear. He once rejected her confidence; she has now repelled him. 
The quondam philosopher resolves into the passionate mortal, and he 
determines to win her love back at all costs. The final scene is 
dramatically the weakest in the opera, and consists of a long duet 
between Tatjana and Onegin, in which the former, after much hesitation 
and apparent reluctance, rejects Onegin’s suit, and leaves him to his 
fate. 

It seems to be the custom nowadays to contend that the modern 
domestic or social element is the best suited for the requirements of an 
operatic libretto. To this we cannot assent, but hold that the romantic 
or mystic in opera is to be preferred. To associate music with 
colloquialisms and the conversation of the nineteenth century appears to 
us the height of the ridiculous, and we look only to find it in comic 
operas or burlesques described as up-to-date. The farther we recede 
from our surrounding sphere of life, the more nearly are we likely to 
approach the ideal. We find it in romanticism, not in realism. It is 
in the romance of the past that we should look for guidance in the 
future; and consequently it is in the lives and religions of our 
predecessors, be they historical or legendary, that we find the best 
material for art. We know that the mysterious agencies of nature and 
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science were formerly regarded as the workings of invisible spirits, and 
they have been named, classified, and handed down to our times as the 
embodiment of ancestral religion. 

Surely we have in the past ample material to work upon, and of a 
more elevating character, than that we must seek for novelty and change 
of scene in the dross and glamour of modern life. The progress of Art, 
however, will never be likely to meet with obstruction which patience 
and perseverance cannot overcome in due time; and music is the 
branch of Art which has made the greatest advance in the shortest period. 
Conservatism prevails here, as in the sister arts, and against it the 
greatest composers have had to contend, from Gluck and Beethoven to 
Berlioz and Wagner. Yet we cannot but regard it as a necessary evil, 
lest the licence of the pigmies, in their efforts to emulate the giants, lead 
us too quickly to the brink of the Unknown, and then—Chaos ! 

In this opera the drama is subservient to the music. We almost 
lose sight of the words in listening to the continuous flow of melody. 
The Prelude is founded upon one phrase only, suggestive of Tatjana’s 
dreamy nature— 


Ex. 1. Andante sostenuto. 
ee, 


| 


and though thirty bars in length, is worked out with such ingenuity as 
to cause no sense of monotony. The charge of repetition of sequences 
has been brought against Tschaikowsky by not a few of our English 
critics. We see no reason ourselves for cavilling at the methods of a 
great composer, unless the impression left be an unfavourable one. In 
this case we do not find it so. 

The Prelude finishes, as it began, piano; and as the curtain rises 
upon a garden scene, Larina is discovered sitting at a table busy in the 
preparation of some fruit, while Philipievna, the old nurse, is standing 
by and helping her. The voices of Larina’s two daughters are heard 
within the house singing in the form of a duet, the refrain of which is 
most fascinating. Presently Larina and Philipievna join in, and the 
quartet of voices flows on with exquisite grace of melody until a pause 
is reached. The tempo changes to allegro moderato, and a duet follows 
for Larina and the nurse, commencing with canonic imitation. At the 
conclusion of the foregoing, voices of the country people approaching the 
house are heard without, singing a characteristic Russian chorus, of 
which we quote the opening phrase :— 
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Ex. 2. Andante. 
7 TENORS. 
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Our feet are so sorefromrunning hith-erward o’er the _ lea, 
The peasants enter gradually, having come to pay their respects 
and offer greetings to the mistress they serve. A reapers’ dance then 
takes place, founded on the theme below :— 
Ex. 3. Allegro moderato. 
nn Ms 

















The composer is here in his native element, and the effect is delight- 
ful. A vigorous yet somewhat unusual rhythm gives animation to the 
entire movement. The chorus remain singing throughout. During the 
dance Tatjana and Olga have stepped out on to the terrace as spectators 
of the scene. The former carries a book, which apparently affords her 
material for reflection ; while Olga appears the very opposite in character 
to her sister, being gay, light-hearted, and almost frivolous. At the 
conclusion of the dance and chorus, Tatjana and Olga descend to the 
stage, and the orchestral accompaniment reverts to Ex. 1, as Tatjana 
exclaims how the singing of the people carries her spirit away to dream- 
land. Olga laughingly chides her sister, and sings a mock sentimental 
song, in which the orchestra cleverly assists by an imitation on the various 
wind instruments of the last notes of each vocal phrase. 


Ex. 4. Moderato assai. 
OLGA. 


I care not for the art of 
Fl. 


AccoMPT. P | Strings. 


The accompaniment changes midway through the song to a staccato 
semiquaver figure, quite appropriate and relative to the idea of frivolity. 

Larina dismisses the peasants with a few kindly words, and as 
they go out, she turns to Tatjana and inquires the cause of her paleness. 
Tatjana relates how the story of the book has affected her, the pity that 
she feels for the sufferings of the hero and heroine. A servant enters 
and tells of the approach of two gentlemen. The ladies arouse them- 
selves in a flurry; Tatjana also turns to go into the house, but her 
mother bids her remain. Olga meanwhile arranges her hair in order 
to create a favourable impression. Lenski and Onegin enter, and the 
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latter is introduced by his friend to the ladies. Larina returns to the 
house to prepare a meal for her newly arrived guests, and the four 
young people are left together. The quartet that follows would be 
well worth quoting in its entirety, did space permit, as an example of 
the vocal part-writing in which Tschaikowsky shows so great skill. We 
can but allude to the music here; to hear it is to appreciate its beauty 
and value. The succeeding arioso for Lenski, is one continuous flow 
of melody from beginning to end, founded on a theme of enchanting 
grace. 
Ex. 5. Allegro moderato. 














The situation is similar in one respect to the garden scene in 
Faust, where the two pairs cross and recross, each taking up sections 
of the music in turn. Finally Onegin and Tatjana wander off into 
the garden, and Lenski and Olga are allowed to finish their duet in 
peace. It has grown considerably darker, and Larina and Philipievna 
have come out upon the terrace to call the young people in to the 
house. Olga and her betrothed obey the summons, while the old 
nurse remains behind to look for the other two. At last Onegin and 
Tatjana return. Onegin is discoursing on the melancholy subject of 
his uncle’s virtues and death. Tatjana walks, however, by his side as 
in a trance, and thus they enter the house. The nurse indulges in a 
few reflections upon the blushes she had observed on Tatjana’s face, 
and follows after them as the drop-curtain descends on the first scene. 

The second scene is preceded by a short orchestral introduction, 
founded upon Ex. 1, and the curtain rises upon the interior of 
Tatjana’s bedroom. She is robed in her dressing-gown, and Philipievna 
is plaiting her hair, preparatory to retiring to rest for the night. The 
Tatjana phrase occurs over and over again in various forms of develop- 
ment. Meanwhile the nurse keeps up a flow of chatter, but ceases 
when she observes that her listener is more absorbed in thought than in 
her narrative. Tatjana rises in feverish excitement, and for the first 
time in the opera is heard the following theme :— 


Ex. 6. Tarsana. 
Andante con moto. 
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functions of a Leit-motif. The harmony that accompanies the voice 
in the above passage is of great richness and beauty, which cannot fail 
to impress the listener. Tatjana confesses that she is in love, and, 
bidding the nurse good-night, is at length left alone to. her own 
thoughts. The phrase quoted in Ex. 6 is heard in the orchestra 
fortissimo, followed by a movement in agitated rhythm, while she 
reasons whether she will write her secret to Onegin or not. Resolving 
to do so, she sits down at the table and seizes a pen. A plaintive 
melody for the oboe, relieved by delicate touches in the wind 
instruments, and with a subdued accompaniment of the strings, 
illustrates the situation from a musical point of view with truly artistic 
effect. 
Ex. 7. FLAS Gi. 
Ob. : Boy 


p Oar. 
In the letter she confesses how great is the impression he has 
made upon her heart; how in her dreams she had beheld him, yet 
not as a stranger. The tempo changes to allegro moderato with the 
rising intensity of her feelings. Repose at length succeeds the foregoing, 


and a new phrase may be noted, not only for its beauty, but for its 
unadorned simplicity. 


Ex. 8. Andante. 
“~, 
Ob. 


This is subjected to development in due course as Tatjana proceeds with 
her letter—a somewhat lengthy love-epistle—and at length, to her 
satisfaction, the end is reached, and the envelope sealed. She rises from 
the table and opens the window, letting in the morning light and 
air. The shepherds’ pipes are heard without, the only sound that 
finds an echo in Tatjana’s troubled breast. To this follows the phrase 
of Ex. 6, as she again falls into a fit of abstraction. The nurse 
enters to awake Tatjana from sleep, and is surprised to find her up and 
gazing from the window. An animated duet follows, in which Tatjana 
prevails upon her old nurse to carry the letter to its destination 
without loss of time. The movement is continued at some length till 
the close of the scene, the nurse having departed on her errand, while 
Tatjana seats herself once more at the table, and buries her head in 
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her arms. The curtain falls on the repetition in the orchestra of the 
love-passion phrase (Ex. 6), the music rising in a gradual crescendo 
from piano to an effective ff, and thence dying away to ppp. 

The third scene opens, after a very short orchestral introduction, 
upon a part of the garden at the back of Larina’s house. A chorus of 
maidens, occupied in picking cherries, sing a tuneful though somewhat 
ordinary refrain. 

9. Moderato con moto. 


Maid - ens, pret-ty maid - ens, you’re beau- ti- ful and gay at heart. 


The movement is worked out in orthodox fashion to a climax, at the 
finish of which Tatjana enters hastily in the hope and, at the same 
time, fear of meeting Onegin, and her presentiments are fulfilled. 
Her folly in writing the letter now stands vividly before her, and she 
would fain escape from the ordeal, but it is too late. Onegin enters, 
and, in a calm, passionless voice, tells her of the receipt of her letter, 
and how he must never look to love, as a solace for his afflicted heart. 
If she will listen to him, he will tell her the truth of his feelings. A 
pathetic wail is wrung from her tortured heart, so aptly portrayed in 
the music as to claim our notice here. 


Ex. 10. Targana. 


O Hea-ven! Howl suf- fer! Greatmy an-guish ! 


; ) 
Tatjana sits down upon a bench, and Onegin commences the narration 
of his life in a song, commencing thus :-— 


Ex. 11. Andante con moto. 
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Had I the heart for sweet con-tent-ment, for all the hap-pi-ness of home, 


The rhythmic accompaniment to the foregoing is full of interest, while 
the orchestral colouring is delicate and unobtrusive, relieved by many 
happy touches in the wood-wind. The tempo changes to }, and grows 
more animated in character as Onegin declares that she must only 
regard him in the light of a brother. At the conclusion of his song, the 
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chorus of maidens are heard behind the scenes singing their refrain (Ex. 
9), and Onegin giving his hand to the dumb-stricken Tatjana, leads her 
back to the house, as the curtain falls upon the first Act. 


Acr II. 


The Entr’acte, which precedes the second Act, is founded upon the 
theme quoted in Ex. & A short development of the subject follows, 
and the curtain arises soon after upon a brilliantly lighted dancing- 
saloon in Larina’s house, to the strains of an inspiriting waltz. 

+ 12. coho di Valse. 
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The guests all take part in the dance, while the Chorus add their voices 
to the harmony. Some of the people at length leave off dancing; the 
music, however, still continues in waltz rhythm, as an accompaniment to 
the conversation that follows. The effect is charming, yet the means 
are simple. Onegin dances with Tatjana, and, after leading her to a 
seat, chances to overhear some ladies discussing him in a not too 
edifying manner. He gets disgusted with the company, and determines 
to revenge himself on Lenski for having been the means of bringing 
him thither. He therefore asks Olga for the dance which she had 
promised to Lenski, and, to the latter’s discomfiture, Onegin leads his 
partner off in triumph. Poor Lenski cannot understand the reason of 
this strange behaviour, and, at the conclusion of the dance, he seeks the 
reason of it from Olga herself. She evades his questioning each time, 
and assumes an air of injured innocence. This is too much for Lenski’s 
patience. His is an ardent and jealous disposition, yet he will try and for- 
get the slight, and asks her to dance the next cotillon with him. Onegin 
again intervenes, averring that Olga had promised him the dance, and, 
offering her his arm, leads her away; while, for the second time, Lenski 
is left alone to his thoughts and rising indignation. The situation 
is now interrupted for a short while by the entrance of Monsieur 
Triquet, a French tutor, who has composed some couplets in honour 
of Tatjana’s birthday, in celebration of which event the guests have 
been assembled to the ball. The verses are intended to be sung in 
French, and are of a most sentimental character. 
, » EX. 13. Andante non troppo. 
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The foregoing theme can hardly be said to savour of originality. 

This song is sung through twice, and each time is taken up by the Chorus 

at the finish. An officer then comes forward and announces a cotillon 

as the next dance. We quote the music of the first four bars :— 
Ex. 14. Pes, di ii Mazurka, 
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The rhythm is strongly marked throughout this dance, more especially 
in the second part, where the key changes to that of the relative 
minor. 


Ex. 15. 
> 


-o- 


The dramatic interest in the opera now claims our attention. 
Onegin approaches Lenski, and laughingly chides him for sulking. 
Lenski, exasperated beyond measure, loudly repudiates Onegin’s 
friendship, and the dancing is brought to an abrupt con- 
clusion, as the guests gather round the disputants. Onegin, 
perceiving that he has carried his folly too far, attempts to bring 
Lenski round by conciliation. It is too late, however; the shaft of 
jealousy has struck home, and Lenski insists on satisfaction. The 
finale opens with a beautiful air for Lenski, in which he soliloquizes 
on the happy moments he had spent in the dwelling where now all 
is hateful to him. 


é Ex. 16. Andante. 


Yes,’twas here in this bine: ti-ful dwell ing That the hours of my neshocdve were pass’d, 








One by one the other voices join in, and the movement changes to 
allegro vivo, of a most animated character, and of some length. 


Ex. 17. 
_¢ Allegro vivo. 








A short break occurs, during which Onegin, in declamatory recita- 
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tive, assumes an overbearing attitude, and accepts Lenski’s challenge 
in insolent language, at the same time threatening to kill him. The 
allegro vivo is resumed, and Lenski, bidding farewell to Olga, rushes 
precipitately from the ball-room as the curtain descends upon a fine 
dramatic climax, amply sustained by effective and powerful music. 
Gloomy and sinister harmonies prelude the rising of the curtain on 
the second scene, representing the exterior of a mill standing beside a 
river bank. A beautiful melody in E minor for the ’cello, supported 
by the strings and with a clarinet obb/igato, here makes its first appear- 
ance in the orchestra, though it is afterwards made use of in the song 
which Lenski sings before his death. There is an ominous wail in it; 
foreshadowing, as it were, the coming close to Lenski’s life. 


Ex. 18. Andante. 
Molto espress. 





























It is early morning, the sun has scarcely risen, and the landscape 
is clad in a white sheet of snow, when Lenski enters, accompanied by 
his second, Zaretski. The latter remarks upon the lateness of the hour, 
and the non-arrival of the other combatant, and goes off to watch for 
his approach. Lenski is left alone, and the song which necessarily 
follows is based upon the theme in Ex. 18. This is one of the most 
beautiful numbers in the opera for wealth of melody and true artistic 
expression. The inspiration is conceived in Tschaikowsky’s happiest 
mood, while the orchestration leaves nothing to be desired. At the 
conclusion of the song, Zaretski returns announcing the arrival of 
Onegin, who enters accompanied by his second. The formal ceremony 
of introduction is gone through, in order to satisfy Zaretski’s opinion 
that no point of etiquette should pass unobserved, and the two rivals 
get ready for the duel. While the seconds prepare the pistols on one 
side, Lenski and Onegin (though standing apart from each other) 
indulge in mutual reflections and regrets. This takes the form of a 
duet in canon, in which Onegin sings the answer a third below. 
Zaretski returns with the pistols, one of which he hands to each of the 
combatants. He then measures the ground, and finding them both 
ready, gives the order to fire. Lenski falls; and Onegin, to his 
horror, learns that he has shot his unfortunate rival dead. The curtain 
descends, while in the orchestra is heard the solemn and touching refrain 
of Lenski’s song (Ex. 18), typical of his foreshadowed doom. 
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Acr ITI. 


The third and last Act opens pompously upon another ball-room 
scene, this time, however, at the house of a nobleman at St. Petersburg, 
to the strains of a stirring polonaise :— 


Ex. 19. Allegro moderato. 








The stage is filled with guests, some of whom take part in the 
dance, while others look on, conversing amongst themselves, At the 
conclusion of the dance, Onegin enters the saloon. He looks much older 
than when we last saw him. He is no longer the same man. His once 
beautiful dark hair is now tinged iron-grey, and the expression of pain, 
which his countenance wears, tells us that his mind is not at rest. The 
music which accompanies Onegin’s monologue is of an emotional and at 
the same time descriptive nature, and truthfully illustrates the situation. 
A short dance follows, after which Prince Gremin enters, leading in his 
beautiful wife, in whom we recognize Tatjana. The orchestra is here in 
the happiest vein, carrying all before it in an exquisite long-drawn 
melody, which first of all is heard on the clarinet, accompanied in a 
delicate manner by the strings, and afterwards taken up in turn by 
various instruments :— 


Ex. 20. 
Cl. — 


p 
Onegin starts in surprise at seeing Tatjana again, and asks for an intro- 
duction from her husband, as she does not appear to know him. Before 
acceding to Onegin’s request, however, Prince Gremin sings of his wife’s 
virtues in a song that is likely to be the most popular number of the 
opera, beginning thus— 

Ex. 21. Gren. 

Adagio. 


Love’s blos-soms thrive be-yond the opring-time, 
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The introduction follows, during which the theme of Tatjana’s old 
love-passion (Ex. 6) is heard in the orchestra, showing that the past still 
lingers in her memory. She exhibits great self-command, however, and 
after a few commonplace remarks, takes her husband’s arm, and leaves 
the ball-room without bidding adieu to Onegin. The melody referred 
to in Ex. 20 becomes prominent in the orchestra for the last time. The 
reason upon which Onegin used to pride himself now forsakes him, and, 
yielding to the dictates of passion, he swears to regain her love, or die. 
The scene closes with a resumption of the dancing. 

The Entr’acte, separating the two final scenes, is founded upon the 
theme of Gremin’s song (Ex. 21), this time, however, in the key of 
C sharp minor. After a short preamble the curtain rises upon a recep- 
tion-room in Prince Gremin’s palace. Tatjana enters, and in a short 
dramatic recitative, in which one can trace a reminiscence of Ex. 1, she 
recalls the memories of the past, which the meeting with Onegin has 
so vividly brought back to her. The door opens, and the subject of her 
thoughts hastens to her side, and sinks down upon his knees before her. 
Tatjana bids him rise to his feet, and listen while she relates the suffering 
which she has undergone, of which he was the cause. The opening bars 
of her song are identical with the refrain of her husband’s, as will 
be readily observed by comparing the two examples :— 


Ex. 22. 
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O - ne - gin, I wasbut a __ girl then, 


Onegin listens to her reproaches in silence, while she tells him 
that she understands now, that the conquest of a Court lady is more to 
his mind than the pure love of a country girl He can bear her 
upbraiding no longer, and pleads for forgiveness of the past. She is 
evidently about to yield, when she thinks of her husband and her duty 
to remain true to him. In vain does Onegin seek to persuade her to 
accept the love he offers. A fine dramatic outburst of lyrical passion 
is aptly portrayed in the music by the following vocal phrase :— 
TATJANA. 


Ex. 23. /* con anima. 
See 











i = 
O-ne - gin, livesnothonour,prideand self-res- pect with-in your heart? 


which breaks in upon the ear as a veritable inspiration, and touches the 
heart. Ina moment of weakness Tatjana confesses that she loves him 
only, and sinks into his arms. Finally awakening to her proper senses, she 
disengages herself from his embrace, and, with a great effort, bidding 
Onegin a final farewell, leaves him for ever. In the height of frenzy 
Onegin exclaims— 
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* Accurs’d be life, let death await me now!” 


and rushes from the room. The curtain falls, and with a grand 
musical cadence the opera is brought to a close. 

Musically, the opera is a triumph; dramatically, we cannot but 
regard it asafailure. The ineffective closes to each Act, the disposition 
of the story, the modern colloquialisms with which the libretto abounds, 
these reasons and others in no wise tend to impress an audience 
favourably. The only reason for its success lies in the power and 
wealth of melody which is contained in the music. Asin the memorable 
case of Die Zauberflite, Mozart had to contend against the absurdities of 
a pantomimical extravaganza, so in this case Tschaikowsky has had to 
cope with the inefficiency of a weak libretto, and has therein proved 
himself a master of his art. The rhythmical element is particularly 
noticeable in the music to Eugene Onegin, as also is the composer’s 
fondness for modulation and richness of orchestral colouring. 

Originality of ideas and the methods of their developments are 
not the common property of every musician, but with Tschaikowsky 
all seems to come naturally. Complicated rhythms and contrapuntal 
devices are handled with the same easy grace and ingenuity that 
characterize all the best known works of this master. Russia has 
evident reason to be proud of her Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky, 
considering how much they have, by their individual efforts, raised 


the musical art of their country to a pitch of excellence and prestige 
in the eyes of all Europe. Music, like every other art, is not confined 
to the limits of the land wherein it receives its birth, but exists for the 
enjoyment and appreciation of all nationalities—from the lyre of 
Apollo to the unknown voice of the future. 
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after a few commonplace remarks, takes her husband’s arm, and leaves 
the ball-room without bidding adieu to Onegin. The melody referred 
to in Ex. 20 becomes prominent in the orchestra for the last time. The 
reason upon which Onegin used to pride himself now forsakes him, and, 
yielding to the dictates of passion, he swears to regain her love, or die. 
The scene closes with a resumption of the dancing. 

The Entr’acte, separating the two final scenes, is founded upon the 
theme of Gremin’s song (Ex. 21), this time, however, in the key of 
C sharp minor. After a short preamble the curtain rises upon a recep- 
tion-room in Prince Gremin’s palace. Tatjana enters, and in a short 
dramatic recitative, in which one can trace a reminiscence of Ex. 1, she 
recalls the memories of the past, which the meeting with Onegin has 
so vividly brought back to her. The door opens, and the subject of her 
thoughts hastens to her side, and sinks down upon his knees before her. 
Tatjana bids him rise to his feet, and listen while she relates the suffering 
which she has undergone, of which he was the cause. The opening bars 
of her song are identical with the refrain of her husband’s, as will 
be readily observed by comparing the two examples :— 


Ex. 22. 


O - ne - gin, I wasbut a __ girl then, 


Onegin listens to her reproaches in silence, while she tells him 
that she understands now, that the conquest of a Court lady is more to 
his mind than the pure love of a country girl He can bear her 
upbraiding no longer, and pleads for forgiveness of the past. She is 
evidently about to yield, when she thinks of her husband and her duty 
to remain true to him. In vain does Onegin seek to persuade her to 
accept the love he offers. A fine dramatic outburst of lyrical passion 
is aptly portrayed in the music by the following vocal phrase :— 


TATJANA. 
Ex. 














O-ne - gin, livesnothonour,prideand self-res- pect with-in your heart? 
which breaks in upon the ear as a veritable inspiration, and touches the 
heart. In a moment of weakness Tatjana confesses that she loves him 
only, and sinks into his arms. Finally awakening to her proper senses, she 
disengages herself from his embrace, and, with a great effort, bidding 
Onegin a final farewell, leaves him for ever. In the height of frenzy 
Onegin exclaims— 
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* Accurs’d be life, let death await me now!” 


and rushes from the room. The curtain falls, and with a grand 
musical cadence the opera is brought to a close. 

Musically, the opera is a triumph; dramatically, we cannot but 
regard it asa failure. The ineffective closes to each Act, the disposition 
of the story, the modern colloquialisms with which the libretto abounds, 
these reasons and others in no wise tend to impress an audience 
favourably. The only reason for its success lies in the power and 
wealth of melody which is contained in the music. As in the memorable 
case of Die Zauberflite, Mozart had to contend against the absurdities of 
a pantomimical extravaganza, so in this case Tschaikowsky has had to 
cope with the inefficiency of a weak libretto, and has therein proved 
himself a master of his art. The rhythmical element is particularly 
noticeable in the music to Eugene Onegin, as also is the composer’s 
fondness for modulation and richness of orchestral colouring. 

Originality of ideas and the methods of their developments are 
not the common property of every musician, but with Tschaikowsky 
all seems to come naturally. Complicated rhythms and contrapuntal 
devices are handled with the same easy grace and ingenuity that 
characterize all the best known works of this master. Russia has 
evident reason to be proud of her Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky, 
considering how much they have, by their individual efforts, raised 


the musical art of their country to a pitch of excellence and prestige 
in the eyes of all Europe. Music, like every other art, is not confined 
to the limits of the land wherein it receives its birth, but exists for the 
enjoyment and appreciation of all nationalities,—from the lyre of 
Apollo to the unknown voice of the future. 





FORM IN ART. 


I. 


1. HE saying of the old sculptor, that the perfect statue lay hidden 
in the block of marble, and it was his business to clear away 
the encumbering mass and leave it revealed, will be familiar to most of 
our readers, and forms an apt illustration of one of the chief of art- 
problems—that which we now propose to discuss—the relationship 
between thought and technique. We shall, perhaps, make our point of 
view most clearly understood by defining, to begin with, the term Art. . 
A definition that shall cover all the ground without being unduly 
long has been often attempted, but never yet with entire success. Mr. 
Ruskin’s remark, that every work of art “either states a true thing or 
adorns a serviceable one,” hardly amounts to a definition. In another 
place he speaks of art as “that particular branch of human labour 
which is concerned with the expression of emotion.”* Even putting 
these two hints together there is an element still wanting, of which 
account is taken in the following ingenious one given by Mr. Baldwin 
Brown, partly derived from Herbert Spencer: “ Art is ‘play’ under 
the influence of the principle of order.” t 

This, if carefully considered, will be seen to account for everything, 
but is so broadly generalized as to be practically a definition that does 
not define. True art does certainly, asthe word “ play ” implies, spring 
from the spontaneous energy of its maker, whether towards imitation or 
creation, apart from any thought of utility, but we think a clearer 
definition might be given thus: Art is the spontaneous embodiment by 
human skill of some idea in the human mind. 

2. It will be seen at once that this definition involves an informing 
idea and a revealing body, which last must be clear in design and in 
texture in order properly to perform its function. The idea is some 
aspect of beauty, or truth as beauty; beauty being, according to the 
old maxim, the truth of art. The body is the statue, picture, dance, or 
building which the eye sees; the poem or symphony which the ear 
hears; the drama or opera perceived by both together. 

3. It is, therefore, again apparent that, since some of the arts deal 
in symbols (viz., the dance, poetry, music, and the drama), the creative 


* “A Joy for Ever,” § 19. t “ The Fine Arts,” p. 10. 
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artist giving not, as the sculptor does, his embodied thought, but a 
written page, the interpretative artist is needed to realize and complete 
his intention. There is also an interpretative art very closely allied to, 
and hardly distinguishable from, creative art; many landscapes and 
portraits, e.g., belonging almost as much to the one class as the other. 

4. The range of ideas to which men have at one time or another 
attempted to give artistic expression is very wide, and covers nearly the 
whole sweep of thought and feeling. The sense of rhythmical and 
graceful movement which lay behind the early dance, the imitative 
impulse which prompted the cave-man to his mammoth-sketch, the 
simple delight in beautiful curves and patterns which impels the Poly- 
nesian to decorate his spear with carving, the delicate grace with which 
the Indian weavers endow the children of their looms, the scene of 
fairy-like loveliness enshrined by all accounts in the Taj Mahal, the 
exquisite feeling for external beauty of form and colour revealed in 
such pictures as Burne Jones’ “ Golden Stairs””—these form themselves 
the underlying ideas of a very large section of artistic work; and it is 
probably owing to this fact that many deny to art an underlying idea 
at all. Passing to other root ideas, we would mention the sublimity 
and mystery embodied in the architecture and the sphinxes of Egypt ; 
the free natural delight in the glory and beauty of the world and the 
ways of men, as shown by the Greek sculptors and Homer; temperance, 
order, reserve * informing all Greek art, being in fact an essential part 
of the Hellenic conception of beauty; the mysterious and relentless 
march of Fate of the Greek drama, as in Adschylus and Sophocles, and 
also in Beethoven and Brahms; “ the Beauty of Holiness,” the Hebrew 
spirit expressed in almost their only art, poetry, and also in Plato; 
erotic love expressed in nearly every art by nearly every race; sin, 
retribution, and blessedness, as in Dante; the complex beauties of the 
Renaissance, culminating in Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle, and Michel- 
angelo; the still more complex web of ideas, #sthetic and moral, 
embodied in the Shakespearean drama; and, lastly, in all ages and in 
every art, religious feeling, giving birth to that crown of Greek art, the 
Olympian Zeus of Pheidias (who himself gave a passage of Homer as 
the idea he had set himself to embody+), to buildings, paintings, and 
poems innumerable, and to the main part of the earlier cycle of music, 
culminating in Palestrina, Bach, and Handel. 

5. These ideas all find expression in art, though not all art is con- 


* Cf. Prof. Conway’s article on Art in ‘Chambers’ Encyclopedia” (new 
edition). 
+ “ Kroneion spake, and o’er his azure brows 
Bowed down his glorious head; from off it flowed 
The ambrosial locks; and all Olympus shook.”’ 
Iliad I., 528; transl. J. G. Cordery, 1871. 
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sciously concerned with any of them. The artist is often aware only of 
the impulse to produce, and produces in accordance with his nature and 
the ideas dominating him, though he may not set himself deliberately 
to realize them. But what we would here insist on is this, that whether 
he be conscious of it or not, it is essential to high art that there be a due 
proportion and balance between the idea and the form. If this be not 
preserved, if the emotion be not duly controlled on the one hand, or the 
intellectual element predominate on the other, the effect will be—more 
or less according to the inequality—in the one case shapelessness, an 
impression of raw material; in the other, formalism, as of a beautiful 
mask. The saying, “the mood is the musician,” serves rather to obscure 
than to reveal the truth it undoubtedly contains. How often does a 
student reply to his master’s suggestion, “Oh, but it came to me so!” 
as if it were a sort of treason to think of altering the form in which an 
idea first presented itself to his mind. Beethoven’s sketch-books tell a 
different tale. Ephemeral Art can be so produced ; Ideal Art hardly. 
Neither a lofty idea nor perfection of form is of itself sufficient to 
constitute a great work of art. Of this the idea must be the first test, 
but the form must perfectly embody it; and the difficulty of attaining 
this perfection increases with the variety and complexity of the motif. 
Some works are in this respect flawless, and yet remain trifles—trifles, in 
fact, oftener attain the standard than greater works. Mr. Watts, at the 


present day, though successful in some cases in reducing the idea to the 
conditions of pictorial art, as, e.g., in “ Love and Life,” “Love and 
Death,” and “ Time, Death, and Judgment,” is not, we think, always so. 
Mendelssohn continually succeeds, while Schumann often fails, and the 
case is similar with Tennyson and Browning. 


II. 


6. Now, while it is true that in art the Eastern doctrine of 
“ Karma ”—the spirit of its own internal necessity making the body 
according to immutable order, much as substances follow their own 
laws of crystallization—is to a large extent a reality; yet, owing to 
physical hindrances and want of skill on the part of the human agent, 
the law is hardly ever allowed free play, and must be accepted rather as 
a tendency than a fact. A certain proportion, however, of skill in 
realization must be maintained, or the idea remains unintelligible; and 
this skill has to be learned, whether by nations, civilizations, or 
individuals. In other words, the due balance of emotion and intellect 
is essential—the “ order ” must control the “ play.” 

In some cases the material in which the idea has to body itself . 
forth is so obstinate as permanently to limit and disfigure the incarnation, 
just as the immense difficulty of working so obdurate a material as 
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granite largely induced the characteristic formalism of Egyptian art. 
The spirit, nevertheless, shines through their architecture, and has 
temples and sphinxes showing a stern sublimity and mystery never 
since breathed into stone. Their statues, however, are to us almost 
grotesque in their rigid formalism, and the gawky wooden images in 
the British Museum show but little more freedom of handling than the 
granite works. 

7. Apollo, among the Greeks, embodied the ideal of manly grace, 
beauty, and intellect, and it is interesting to observe the growth of the 
type, and the increasing freedom of workmanship from the Apollo of 
Orchomenus,* still distinctly Egyptian in character, even to the formal, 
wig-like hair, through the Apollo of Teneat with its inane and perky 
smile, to the superb physical beauty and godlike disdain of the Apollo 
Belvedere. Fresh achievements doubtless react upon immature first 
ideas which “ grow by what they feed on,” but the law is clear. 

It is a far cry, too, from those old Egyptian temples, beautiful as 
they no doubt were (as will be readily admitted by all who saw Prof. 
Ed. Berninger’s cyclorama of Ancient Memphis), to the sunny grace and | 
beauty of the Greek fanes. Some of the sublimity and mystery have 
disappeared. The gods have become more human and hold direct 
intercourse with men. Athene and Poseidon have contended in visible 
form for the honour of naming and protecting Athens; and the statue 
of Athene the victrix glitters aloft on the Acropolis in her celestial form 
of ivory, with golden robe, helmet, breast-plate, and spear, a beacon to 
mariners afar; while behind her shines forth the Parthenon, the work 
of the immortal Pheidias, with all its glory of unrivalled sculpture, 
expressing to perfection the Greek attitude towards their gods, them- 
selves, and the outer world—a united Hellas of order against a chaos of 
barbarism. 

8. Under Christianity sculpture has to express a new spirit, and a 
still further growth is discernible from Donatello to Michelangelo ; and 
here we can best make ourselves understood by a reference to Mr. Pater: 


“ Against the tendency to a hard presentment of mere form, which 
tries vainly to compete with the reality of life itself, all noble sculpture 
is constantly struggling : each system resisting it in its own way, ethe- 
realizing, spiritualizing. To get, not colowr, but the equivalent of 
colour, the expression and the play of life—this is the problem. Pheidias 
and his pupils strove for universality, seeking the type in the individual, 
purging out all that, enduring but for a moment, looks like a frozen 
thing if you arrest it, expressing only what is permanent. In this way 
their works came to be like some subtle extract or essence, or almost like 
pure thoughts or ideas; and hence that broad humanity which has 


* No. 29 Cast, Museum, South Kensington. + No. 80, ibid. 
t Cf. Baldwin Brown, pp. 36-38. 
M 2 
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carried their influence far beyond the age which produced them, and 
ensured their universal acceptance.—That was the Greek way of solving 
the problem ; but it involved to a certain degree the sacrifice of what we 
call expression. When Michelangelo came with a genius spiritualized 
by the reverie of the Middle Age, penetrated by its spirit of inwardness 
and introspection, a system which sacrificed what was inward could not 
satisfy him. And so in a way quite peculiar to himself he secured for 
his work individuality, while he avoided a too hard realism. What 
time and accident, wnder the furrows of ‘ the little Melian farm,’ have 
done with a singular felicity of touch to the Venus of Melos, fraying its 
surface and softening its lines, so that some spirit seems always on the 
point of breaking out—as if in it classical sculpture had advanced one 
step into the mystical Christian age—this effect Michelangelo gains by 
leaving nearly all his sculpture in a puzzling sort of incompleteness, 
which suggests rather than realizes actual form. Well, that incomplete- 
ness is Michelangelo's equivalent for colour in sculpture, his way of com- 
municating to it breath, pulsation, the effect of life. It is, in reality, 
perfect finish. In this way he gets not vitality merely, but a wonderful 
force of expression.” * 

Michelangelo had a higher task than the Greeks in striving to pour- 
tray the subtler emotions. No Hellene ever attempted such statues as 
those two wonderful “Captives” in the Louvre, to say nothing of the 
Roman and Florentine pietas, the marvellous face of Christ in that at 
Genova, and the statues of the Medicean tombs. When once he comes 
to suggest the spiritual side of man, man appears as incomplete, a being 
that becomes, differing in that from the Olympians that are. Hence he 
seems to have felt the need of suggesting this by a corresponding incom- 
pleteness in the face, the index of this spiritual part of man’s nature. It 
is obviously a real problem which has taxed his mind, and been solved 
in this way. 

9. The churches and cathedrals of Christendom also attempt to 
embody a certain mysticism, an utterly different ideal from the perfectly 
sane and self-sufficing spirit of the Greeks. Technically, the difference 
arises from the gradual learning of the use of the arch with all that it 
involves, and the medieval religious spirit was fairly expressed in the 
glorious structures it reared, represented as well in its deformities as its 
beauties. 

10. Thence to our present buildings may seem a hopeless decline. 
Civic and municipal sentiment, the unity of corporate life and brother- 
hood, one of the chief inspirations of earlier builders, has been 
swamped by the rapid growth of our material civilization and of our 
great cities; and until a more healthy state of things ariser, we can 
hardly look for many fair buildings for the uses of town or village. 


. * Cf. the essay on Luca della Robbia in “‘The Renaissance,” by Walter 
Pater (Macmillan & Co.). 
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Religious ideas, too, are less definite and uniform, and religious emotion, 
if broader, is also less intense, sometimes fading to simple philanthropy ; 
and, at the same time, the uprising of the democracy, with its lack of 
the passion for perfection, constitutes a real danger to true art. So 
that, on the’ whole, Christian churches and modern civilization have to 
embody a far more complex and varied spirit, in some ways more 
tortuous and less healthy than the sane and sunny naturalism of the 
Greeks, yet one that leads it on a higher track; Christendom being 
itself hitherto but a very rude attempt at the expression of its Founder’s 
idea and nature—hardly yet, in fact, beyond the stage of the wooden 
images mentioned above. 

11. The Egyptians, then, attained sufficient skill to realize the 
idea in their architecture; the Greeks, the prime artists of the world 
in their kind, achieved triumphantly their glorious realization; and 
Christendom, having embodied in stone its medieval aspect, has not 
yet attained the skill necessary to express its present more varied 
consciousness. 


III. 


12. A similar growth may be traced in the art of painting. The 
early altar-pieces about the octagon room at the National Gallery, 
the two or three terribly crude twelfth-century crucifixions at the 


Uffizzi at Florence, the curious thirteenth-century Tree of the Cross in 
the Academia delle Belle Arte at the same place, are to uninitiated 
eyes of the present day even grotesque, though the religious feeling 
that prompted them was strong and deep enough; and the reason of 
this mainly (in some cases altogether) is that the painters had not 
mastered their technique; there is no such feeling about the Greek 
statues; the Elgin marbles, save for defacement, appeal at once to the 
ordinary observer. 

The two pictures by Fra Angelico (1387-1455) in the National 
Gallery—“ The Gloria” and “ The Adoration of the Magi”—make no 
direct appeal to us. The first-mentioned is obviously the outcome of 
the most intense religious feeling, yet it strikes the modern observer as 
simply queer. It is, in fact, hardly a picture in our sense, showing not 
so much design as mechani¢al arrangement. Many of the faces are 
individual and beautiful, but the figure and face of Christ are stiff and 
unsatisfactory, the general effect being little short of grotesque; and all 
this in spite of the fact that Fra Angelico never began to paint without 
earnest prayer. 

In “The Coronation” at the Uffizzi the design is more pictorial, 
but he seems never to have found himself in his easel-pictures, and 
Ruskin’s remark that “he was enabled to express the sacred emotions 
upon the human countenance as no one ever did before or since,” as 
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well as the fact of his having been styled “the protagonist of pietistic 
painting,” remains nearly unintelligible until one sees the frescoes in 
the cells of San Marco at Florence. There he attempts much less in 
design, everything is simpler, and he is like another man. The “ Christ 
appearing to Mary Magdalene,” in the first cell, and “The Trans- 
figuration,” in the third or fourth, are masterpieces; while in “ Judas’ 
Kiss ” there is a marvellous face of Christ—a sort of tender and pitiful 
irony of amusement through all its sadness, as if he would say, “ What, 
do you really think to deceive me! ” 

13. Orcagna’s (13808-1368) triptych at the National Gallery, “The 
Coronation of the Virgin,” in which Christ and Mary in the centre are 
surrounded by twenty-four saints with instruments in each of the 
wings (the musician shudders at the obvious thinness of effect), does not 
appeal to us now. Botticelli’s (1447-1510) “ Birth of Venus” at the 
Uffizzi, and “Triumph of Spring” at the Academia, by no means 
realize the glory of natural beauty which he evidently felt; and his 
“ Assumption ” at the National Gallery, with its three circles of angels, 
&e., and Christ at the top blessing Mary, while on earth below wonder- 
ing saints raise the lid of her tomb to find it filled with lilies, leaves us 
unaffected. It needs a conscious imaginative effort to project ourselves 
into the past sufficiently to understand the religious emotion that under- 
lies it, so hidden is it beneath a bygone theology. Much the same 
may be said of Giovanni’s (about 1435-1495) “ Assumption,” where 
Mary and her attendant spirits are floating up on a blue carpet that 
reminds one of the story in the Arabian Nights. The painters had 
not learnt to express themselves, and constantly mistook theology 
for religion. MRaffaelle (1483-1520) himself had to paint many 
Madonnas before he achieved that miracle of divine childhood and 
womanhood which has justly gained for the Sixtine Madonna the 
name of the greatest picture in the world, though doubtless his 
religious feeling was much the same in all; and even in that, we 
ourselves feel the necessity of omitting the side figures. 

14. Again, in Room xiv. at the National Gallery, there hang 
side by side, “Tne Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba,” by Claude 
of Lorraine (1600-1682), and “ Dido building Carthage,” by J. M. W. 
Turner (1775-1851), affording opportunity for a most instructive com- 
parison. The same kind of effect is sought in each, .e., both painters 
seem to have felt and tried to express the same idea, or aspect of 
natural beauty; and both are noble and beautiful pictures. But the 
transparency, both of sea and sky, is far more successfully rendered 
by Turner than by his older brother. That glory of golden sunlight 
was one of Claude’s chief contributions to art, one of the things he was 
specially sensitive to, and yet Turner-is more successful; for, with 
the same feeling, he has entered into the inheritance of Claude’s and 
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others’ labour, and so his technique enables him to express more clearly 
what he means. 

15. The growth, then, of technique, of freedom in the expression of 
the idea, is clearly to be discerned from the twelfth-century pictures cited 
above, through four hundred years of effort to the Sixtine Madonna, and 
again in other departments, e¢.g., landscape, to our own time. 


IV. 


16. Turning now to Poetry. This, the oldest of the arts, is also the 
freest in its expression of the most varied emotions and ideas. From 
the earliest times of which we have record the love-passion has found 
fervid utterance. Many ages and lands claim the production of the 
greatest poem of the world. ‘The Iliad and Odyssey are some 2,700 
years old; the Prometheus of Aischylus, and the Gidipus of Sophocles 
some 2,300; the poem of Job (whose glory may be more clearly seen 
since the discovery of the older LXX. version, described by Dr. Dillon 
in the July Contemporary) also about 2,300; and these all seem in 
their several ways as nearly perfect as human skill could make them. 
But there are to be added the claims of Dante, only 500 years since, 
and of Shakespeare, scarce 300. 

17. It has been the fashion to regard this last as supreme in the 
department of insight into character, but very careless about the design, 
i.e., the form of his work, and to cite him as one of the romantic school, 
which tends to disregard the necessity for clear form, and thus to claim 
his august authority for a licentious and chaotic style of work. He was 
far too great a man to be thus cribbed by the limits of a school, and we 
shall here take leave to show how he, who has been regarded as the 
most irregular, is in reality as careful of design as the most pedantic 
observer of Aristotle’s rules. Voltaire, while speaking of him as 
inspired in one place, in another compares him to a drunken savage, 
because he did not observe the unities, and Milton lent his countenance 
to the current notions in speaking of his “ native wood-notes wild.” , 

18. In Mr. Moulton’s very suggestive volume he speaks of “ the 
difference between ancient and modern art, which we find reflected in 
the different conception of plot held by Sophocles and Shakespeare—- 
Shakespeare’s plots are federations of plots.” * And again :—“ Ancient 
tragedy clung to ‘unity of action,’ and excluded such matter as 
threatened to set up a second interest in a play.” +t The Cidipus is 
concerned entirely with the story of the King, as showing the inscrut- 
able ways of Fate, and the Nemesis that was conceived as lying in wait 
for any one beyond measure fortunate to humble him in the dust. 
The chorus :— 


* “ Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist,” p. 270-1.—Moulton. + Ibid, p. 270. 
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“* Alas, ye generations of men, how mere-a shadow do I count your 
life! Where, where is the mortal who wins more happiness than just 
the seeming and after the semblance a falling away? Thine is a fate 
that warns me—thine, thine unhappy Cidipus—to call no earthly 
creature blest”’ :—* 


And, again, the final chorus :— 

“‘ Behold this is Gidipus, who knew the famed riddle and was a man 
most mighty ; on whose fortunes what citizen did not gaze with envy ? 
Behold into what a stormy sea of dread trouble he hath come! There- 
fore while owr eyes wait to see the destined final day, we must call no 
man happy until he hath crossed life’s border free from pain” :— tT 


These show the spirit of the whole play. It sweeps on its course 
unhasting, unresting, Nemesis drawing ever nearer till she grasps her 
victim ; and for this the simplification above named is to be thanked. 
But Shakespeare will do the same with his more complex art. Othello 
achieves it; Macbeth (in the relentless march of Vengeance, the slow and 
sure disintegration of the hero’s being, through his crime, more terrible 
even than that which overtakes Cidipus) achieves it, if it were not for 
a passage or two, such as the touching for the king’s-evil, attributed by 
many experts to another hand; Merchant of Venice achieves it; and if 
Lear does not to our minds, it is probably because we find a difficulty in 
grasping so complex a work, as a unity, even when its symmetry of 
plan is made clear. The fact is that “Drama” with the Greeks was 
not what we call Drama, so much as Opera or Music-drama, which is a 
controlling reason for elevation, breadth, and simplicity in preference to 
the complexity of Shakespeare, whose language could turn and double 
with the subtleties of his thought much more readily than music 
could do. 

19. Mr. Moulton tells us truly that “in Shakespeare’s dramatic 
practice” we find the important turning-point of the action “always at 
the exact centre—the middle of the middle act, [which] serves as a 
balancing point about which the plot may be seen to be symmetrical.” } 
In Merchant of Venice this occurs III., 2, the casket-scene, the 
‘dramatic centre, mechanical centre, and turning-point,” where all the 
four stories are combined and focussed. In Othello it is III., 3, where 
Iago poisons Othello’s mind; in Romeo and Juliet, III., 1, where Tybalt 
meets his death; in Hamlet, III., 2, the play-scene; in Macbeth, IIL, 
iv., 20, where the murderer tells Macbeth “ Fleance is ’scaped””—“ which 
marks the hero’s passage from rise to fall, i.c., from unbroken success 
to unbroken failure.” § 


* Edipus Tyrannus, 1185 and fol.—Varrall’s translation for the Cambridge 
performance. 
} Ibid, 1524 and fol. | Moulton, p. 284. § Ibid, p. 285. 
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20. It is impossible within the limits here at command to show the 
wonderful design of Lear— at once the most complex and symmetrical 
of Shakespeare’s plays.” Suffice it to say that the focus is as usual in 
the middle, “the mysterious centre-piece,” and especially IIL., iv., 45, 
where the three forms of madness, real, feigned, and professional, are 
united and react on each other; and where the plot and under-plot 
(which exactly correspond like the two sides of the human frame) are 
woven together. This play, says Mr. Moulton, “illustrates the com- 
bination of force with symmetry, which is the genius of the Shakespearian 
drama,” and he concludes :— 


“Everywhere early criticism recognized our poet’s grasp of 
human nature, yet its almost universal verdict of him was that he 
was both irregular in his art as a whole, and in particular careless 
in the construction of his plots. We have seen, on the contrary, 
that Shakespeare has elevated the whole conception of Plot from 
that of a mere unity of action, obtained by the reduction of the 
amount of matter presented, to that of a harmony of design, 
binding together concurrent actions, from which no degree of 
complexity was excluded. And finally, instead of his being a 
despiser of law, we have had suggested to us how Shakespeare and 
his brother-artists of the Renaissance form a point of departure in 
legitimate Drama so important as amply to justify the instinct of 
history which named that age the Second Birth of Literature.” * 


21. It will thus be apparent that the careless inspiration theory 
cannot fairly claim Shakespeare as its justification. The “regular 
arch”’ of his drama is as clear, the law he follows is as cogent, as 
Aristotle’s rules. He shows the romantic spirit doubtless, but though 
he follows no classical model the reign of law is absolute. That he did 
not write as these theorists suppose is evident from the fact that he kept 
Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet by him for five or six years during their 
slow and painful shaping.t Shakespeare had to work for his form like 
others. 


¥, 


22: Music as we know it is a young art; we cannot refer to works 
2,500 years old. From Egypt to Greece, from Greece to the early 
Church, but little is gained; but thence onwards we see a steady growth, 
a constantly increasing freedom of utterance. The Gregorian chants 
and Church-music of early times seem only to have expressed the religious 
emotion in a very vague way. Mastery over the medium of expression 
gradually increased ; through the exigencies of antiphonal singing the 

* Moulton, p. 286-7. 


+ On this subject, cf., Prof. Dowden’s ‘Shakespeare, his Mind and Art,” 
pp. 58 and 96-7. 
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fugue-answer slowly arose, and the fugal and contrapuntal form was 
evolved, the modal system at the same time giving way to the key system. 
This religious cycle reached its zenith in Palestrina, Bach, and Handel, 
who leave works in which the form fully expresses the spirit. 

That cycle over, or rather before it was over in point of time, 
another began: the passion of love, which had received but poor expres- 
sion hitherto; and, in Germany, a brooding over the mysteries of existence 
and the meaning of life, found voice. These were, of course, not entirely 
foreign to the older religious cycle, of which indeed the latter is an 
appreciable part, but they form the very substance of the later one. 
New forms—binary, song, and opera—had to be brought under control 
(the opera, though not new, was hitherto in a very rudimentary 
condition), and all the resources of chromatic harmony to be mastered. 

23. Here, again, a certain formalism comes first in all three 
departments, yielding more and more, through Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, and Wagner, to the efforts of succeeding generations of workers, 
each attaining the balance of idea and form more or less, till the other 
extreme is reached, and the emotional element runs riot, and out- 
leaps all restraint. This is the case with the “ Venusberg Music,” 
which should never have been written at all. Wagner as an artist, 
however, is not fairly to be judged by this. He is another who has 
been accused of lawlessness; and now that he can no longer be cried 
down, his example is claimed as a precedent by many for their own 
rhapsodical and formless writing. Never was greater error ; for though, 
like Shakespeare, he did not follow the old rules, he nevertheless did 
work according to fixed principles, and embodied his thought in forms of 
perfect symmetry; and though his method is now becoming known, 
a few words may be pardoned for the sake of those who are still un- 
convinced. 

24. The drama is with him broad and simple in construction, and 
elevated in sentiment, as being more suitable to the nature of music than 
intrigue. This forms the groundwork of the whole, each scene being 
illustrated with polyphonic treatment in the orchestra of the themes 
representing the leading ideas or persons, while the voices simply speak 
in recitative in their midst. We may think that he carries this last to 
excess, and might with advantage have given them more grateful 
passages; but at any rate the scheme is quite clear and intelligible. He 
does, in fact, for music-drama what Bach had done for fugue—makes 
of the whole one interdependent, logical structure, one living tissue. 

25. Thus, in the first act of Z'ristan, all the first scene, from the 
song of the sailor (which first enunciates it) to the place where he is heard 
a second time, when Brangezna draws back the curtains, is one long 


polyphonic working of the phrases— 
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The next scene, up to Brangeena’s going to Tristan, is mainly a working 
of No. 2, together with— 
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but two or three other phrases, as “ death-devoted head ” also appear. 
Then during her passage to Tristan, he reverts to theme No. l. 
Following this is an episode including Tristan’s and Brangena’s 
dialogue, and Kurvenal’s and the sailors’ songs, after which he returns 
during the following duet to No. 2, with a modification of No. 2a :— 
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which afterwards becomes 
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and also a further use of the agitated phrase which occurs at the 
beginning :— 
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These with a triplet figure which first occurs in connection with 
No. 3, last on to where mention is made of the casket of drugs, where, 
of course, No. 2 becomes again the chief factor. Then comes the second 
Kurvenal episode, after which we again revert to No. 1, together with— 
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and a modification of No. 4, now in semi-quavers, as Isolde orders the 
terrified Brangena to prepare the death-draught. This, and the old 
“ death-devoted head” phrase (Ist inv. of AD, followed by Ist inv. A) 
carry us on to the entrance of Tristan to a new phrase, which, mingling 
with the others, this complicated web of ideas lasts on to the entrance of 
the sailors’ voices behind. or a modification of No. 2a, thus :- 
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together with No. 3 (which is also modified to a form in semiquavers), 
also No. 4, and the new Tristan phrase, take us on to the drinking, when, 
of course, No. 2 resumes its prominence, and with a new theme at the 
sailors’ “ Hail, to King Mark,” closes the act. 

26. It will thus be obvious that a perfectly clear design is here 
followed—a scene dramatically speaking, is a movement musically 
speaking ; there is one main subject, No. 2, to which all the rest are 
more or less subservient, and the tissue of the music is made up of 
these, the two dramatic episodes being episodes also in the music. 
There is a closer organic connection between the two than in Italian 
Opera, with its arbitrary rules; but though Wagner was the first to 
realize fully the new conception, it is the outcome of a development 
through Weber from Mozart, who having put the key-stone to Italian 
Opera in Don Giovanni, initiated German Opera, with its closer vital 
interdependence of drama and music, in Zauberflite. The intellectual 
quality displayed in this act is fully equal to the passion that surges 
through it, and the balance is thus duly maintained. 

27. Into the other acts we cannot now go, but enough has been 
said t6 indicate that those who are most confidently claimed by lawless 
rhapsodists as their champions are, in reality, the most signal instances 
of obedience to the law, though it may take a subtler or newer form, 
and so be less easily apprehended. We have preferred to take our 
instances from Wagner rather than from Mozart or Beethoven, because 
their methods have long been recognized, and, in fact, have now become 
a sort of fetich, though in their own day they were censured by some 
and quoted by others exactly as Wagner is now. 


VI. 


28. Another aspect of form is that of the texture (cf. § 2) of the 
work apart from the broader question of general design. In plastic 
art this takes the form of brush and chisel work; in literature, of 
perfection of phrase—the resolute search for the exact word, and the 
resolute refusal to use two words to get out of the difficulty—the clearing 
away of the rubbish to leave the statue revealed. The pleasure we take 
in epigram is simply pleasure in perfection of form, the thought is 
usually trifling, but the expression simply must be perfect. Shake- 
speare’s mastery of phrase is complete—they flash like meteors. The 
songs, too, scattered up and down his plays are like flowers, by the 
wayside, so perfect, so simple, so natural, the puzzle is to find wherein 
the charm lies. It is perfection of phrase that has given Gray’s Elegy 
its long lease of life. Browning’s mastery of phrase is imperfect; his 
vehicle totters under the weight of his thought. Tennyson’s is great, 
and his tribute to Virgil is worth quoting :— 
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* All the charm of all the Muses 
often flowering in a lonely word ”— 
and again :— 
‘* Landscape-lover, lord of language 
more than he who wrote the Works and Days, 
All the chosen coin of Fancy 
flashing out from many a golden phrase.” 


29. In music it is the same—the condensing of thought into a 
germinal, a “ golden phrase ”’—the resolute search after the notes, and 
the resolute refusal to cumber the ears with more than are necessary. 
To make our meaning clearer :— 


(a) (6) 


(a) is clearness itself, while (J), though expressing the same idea, is so 
clumsy that half the sentiment of the phrase is obscured. It will be 
remembered that, after the production of J/ Seraglio, the Emperor said, 
“A very fine opera, my dear Mozart, but an immense number of notes.” 
“Just as many notes as are necessary, your Majesty,” he replied. 
How many of us could say the same! A comparison of the early 
Idomeneo overture with that of Don Giovanni, or Zauberfléte, is interest- 
ing as bearing on this point. Mozart went steadily in the direction of 
fewer notes, greater clearness, and, in his later period, e.g., in the 
Requiem, attains flawless perfection—not one note that could be spared, 
and yet what richness and sonority, and the expression of the religious 
feeling how profound! It is this perfect balance of means and purpose, 
of formal or surface-beauty and exalted emotion, which makes his best 
work like one of those old Greek altars, with the perfect forms of gods 
and men shining out in crystalline beauty from the fair white marble, 
while from its brows the flames ascend to heaven. 

The C# minor and the Bb minor Fugues of Bach are other 
instances of absolute balance of intellect and emotion—not one note to 
spare, the harmonic effects apparently the accident of the polyphony, 
and the logical design clear and convincing; and this perfection of 
form among the German musicians is the more remarkable, that in 
literature and the other arts the Teutonic mind is singularly wanting in 
the sense of form, a want to which the very language they speak bears 
witness. 

Beethoven’s workmanship is always adequate, though we miss the 
peculiar delicacy and charm which reveal in Mozart a delight in the 
form for its own sake. He is too much occupied with what he has to 
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say, the spiritual utterance, to care very much about sound-effect, or 
sensuous beauty of any kind. His most characteristic subject-matter, 
the ways of Fate in the world, seems to tend naturally to a somewhat 
thicker, heavier style of writing. It is true that this may be simply 
because he and Brahms both go in this direction; and it should be 
remembered that Mozart’s “ Masonic Dirge” with its grave wind tones, 
the Introduction to the C quartet, and some other works, also treat this 
subject, and still preserve his characteristic fineness of touch. 

By making every part individual the intellectual element is 
carried into the inmost recesses of the work, and the design permeates 
the whole structure. Every one will remember the case of the minuet 
that Attwood took up to Mozart. The idea was there, but formless, 
like the sphinx, with noble face and woman’s breast, but lost in sand 
below, and unshapen from the primeval rock. Mozart saw what was 
there, and by the double imitation and individual bass, gave the thing 
life and wings. 

30. It will be seen, then, that this exact balance of means and 
purpose has been found by the highest minds everywhere to be one 
of the requirements of the highest art in all its forms, a universal 
necessity, one of the eternal laws ingrained in the constitution of the 
universe, just as due reserve and reticence are essentials of maturity 
and nobility of character. And the most humble student of us all may, 
in striving after this ideal, feel a pleasure in the knowledge that he is 
attacking a difficulty that confronted also the master-artists of the 
world—Homer, Aéschylus, Sophocles, Plato, Pheidias, Leonardo, Raffaelle, 
Michelangelo, Dante, Shakespeare, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner. 
In such glorious fellowship the true artist will care but little though 
the way be long and the path rough and full of thorns; nay, even 
though our measure of success be but small, the disappointment will be 
softened in the pleasure of their triumph, and in the knowledge that we 
are of them,—striving for the same end, facing the same difficulties, 
solving the same problems; and that if for others is reserved the crown, 
we, at least, are the brothers and companions of the Immortals, and 
may feast with them on the peak of high Olympus, breathing the 
eternal air of the home of the deathless gods. 

H. OrsMonp ANDERTON. 





RETROSPECTIVE. 


‘** The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.”’— Wordsworth. 


WING to the revival by Messrs. Farley Sinkins and Robert 
Newman of Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre, 
more music has been heard during the London holiday season than 
for many years past; and, what is still more satisfactory, the pro- 
grammes and their renderings have been greatly superior to those 
usually met with at Promenade Concerts. For this musical advance we 
are greatly indebted to Mr. Frederic H. Cowen, to whom the selection 
of the music and conductorship of the concerts were entrusted. Quite 
as remarkable as the improvement in the music was the difference 
noticeable in the character of the audiences, those assembling on the 
“ Wagner nights,” in particular, showing by the discriminating nature 
of their applause their appreciation of that which was most worthy of 
commendation. The continued large attendances would also seem to 
denote an increased inclination towards orchestral music, a taste which 
would appear but to need judicious fostering by orchestral concerts at 
low prices to become permanent. Under proper management, the new 
Queen’s Hall should greatly contribute to this desirable object, as the 
capacity of the new building will permit of a large number of seats 
being available at the “universal shilling.” It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that Mr. Robert Newman’s proposed series of high-class orchestral 
concerts at popular prices this autumn at the Queen’s Hall, under the 
direction of Mr. Frederic H. Cowen, will meet with wide-spread support. 
Here, too, we may hope to hear Dr. Saint-Saén’s fine Biblical opera, 
Samson et Dalila, under more favourable conditions than prevailed on 
the occasion of its first performance in England at the Promenade 
Concerts on the 25th of September last. 

The Worcester Festival was most remarkable for its exclusion of 
new choral works, the only novelty written for the occasion being a 
symphonic overture in A minor “to an unwritten tragedy.” The 
scheme was as follows: September 12th, the Eiijah, Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, and Jsrae/ in Egypt. September 13th, Bach’s Mass in B 
minor; in the evening a secular concert in the Public Hall, at which 
Dr. Parry’s overture was produced. September 14th, Dr. Parry’s Job, 
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Spohr’s Last Judgment, Brahms’s German Requiem, and the Hymn of 
Praise. September 15th, The Messiah. Conductor, Mr. Hugh Blair, 
Mus. Bac., sub-organist of the Cathedral. The music on the whole was 
very creditably rendered, thanks in great measure to an excellent 
orchestra admirably led by Mr. A. Burnett; but it is to be regretted that 
it was thought necessary to import somewhat more than a third of the 
chorus from Leeds. But little progress is to be secured by any one set 
of instrumentalists or singers performing at various festivals; what is 
wanted is for each county to provide its own executants for the local 
festival. An effort has been made by Gloucester and Hereford to make 
the “ Festivals of the Three Choirs” that which their title implies, and it 
is to be hoped that when next the occasion offers the authorities of 
Worcester will see their way to join the friendly league. 

The prospectus of the Norwich Festival was remarkable for the 
sagacious and enterprising spirit it displayed. Mendelssohn’s S¢. Paul 
was given on the 3rd October. The next day were performed a new 
symphony in A minor, No. 2, by Mr. Edward German; Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s Golden Legend; a new Polish Fantasia for pianoforte and 
orchestra by M. Paderewski ; a new cantata, Una, by Mr. A. R. Gaul, and 
a musician-like overture entitled Yewbarrow, so named from the place in 
which it was composed, by Dr. Horace Hill. On October 5th the 
programmes comprised Dr. Hubert Parry’s oratorio Judith ; Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie’s Pibroch, the soloist being Senor Sarasate; and a new 
Cantata for female voices and orchestra, The Wishing Bell, by Mr. J. F. 
Barnett; the Festival being concluded on the following day by 
The Messiah, Mendelssohn’s “ Italian ”’ symphony, and the production of 
Mr. F. H. Cowen’s romantic legend, The Water Lily. Mr. Randegger 
was the conductor, as in previous years, the new choral works, however, 
being conducted by their respective composers, and it is pleasing to be 
able to add that the praiseworthy efforts of the executive resulted in 
artistic and financial success. Of the new works, the most important are 
Mr. German’s second symphony, which will undoubtedly increase his 
reputation as a composer; M. Paderewski’s exceedingly clever and 
characteristic fantasia, well worthy to rank with Liszt’s Rhapsodies ; and 
Mr. Cowen’s cantata. The last named, based upon a number of 
expressive and excellent representative themes, is a work of great beauty 
and romantic charm. The orchestration is masterly, and the whole 
conception that of a consummate musician. The two other new choral 
works are well suited to the purpose for which they were evidently 
written, i.e., to meet the requirements and capabilities of local choral 
societies. 

This autumn has been made memorable in the history of comic 
opera by the production of the thirteenth work of this description from 
the affinitive pens of Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. W. 8. Gilbert. The 
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union has in this instance proved singularly felicitous, and Utopia will 
doubtless prove the despair of many imitators, “as usual in England.” 
Listening to the: many touches of genius which the music reveals, one 
could not but regret that so much rare talent should be lavished on a 
a libretto of so ephemeral a nature. When will Sir Arthur give us more 
work of loftier aim ? With the exception of Utopia and the revival of 
the productions of Audran, comic opera would seem just now to be 
banished in favour of nondescript musical entertainments savouring of 
the music-hall. It is, however, well to provide amusement suited to the 
intellectual capacities of all. 

The impetus given to operatic writing on the Continent by the 
success of Cavalleria and Pagliacci is still exerting its influence, and the 
list of new operas written even during the last three months is a long 
one. The two operas, viz., Hvanthia, by Paul Umlauft, and Die Rose 
von Pontevedra, by Josef Forster, which were successful in gaining the 
prizes offered by the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg, were produced during 
the “ model ”’ performances at Gotha, an:l seem to have made a favour- 
able impression. vanthia is based upon a story of “ self-sacrificing 
friendship, pure love, and heroic death,” and the music shows the hand 
of a talented, refined, and accomplished musician. The work was sub- 
sequently performed with great success on August 22nd at the Dresden 
Court Theatre. Die Rose deals in characteristic fashion with a story 
illustrating the worst passions of mankind, in short, has a libretto of a 
kind in which “ Young Italy ” seems at present to take especial delight. 
Cyrill Kistler’s Wagnerian opera, Kunihild, was successfully pro- 
duced in August at Wiirzburg, and has been accepted for performance 
at the Augsburg and Halle theatres. Verdi's Fulstaff was given for the 
first time in German at Stuttgart on the 10th September, but was un- 
favourably received. By the way, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s Royal 
Institution lectures on this opera have been translated into Italian by 
Signor P. Mazzoni. Amongst new operas whose reception would seem 
to indicate more than average merit may be mentioned Lichtenstein, in 
five acts, by Ferdinand Schilling, produced at Freiberg, in Baden ; 
Gilles de Retz, by P. Emile Ladmirault, produced at Nantes; and 
Georges Daudin by Carlo Sebastiani, produced at the Teatro Bellini, 
Naples. The Wagner cycle at Munich was so successful that it is 
officially announced that the chorus and orchestra of the Munich opera 
will be considerably increased, and it has been suggested by the local 
press that the time has come for the erection of the magnificent 
German National Festival Theatre, designed by Gottfried Semper in 
1865 at the request of King Ludwig II. There will be another 
Wagner cycle next year, when it is proposed to give all the master’s 
works not performed at Bayreuth. The eclecticism of Munich taste is, 


however, shown by Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Mikado, having had a run of 
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over a hundred nights at the Theater am Gdrtnerplats. Many interest- 
ing performances are promised during the forthcoming season. 
Rubinstein’s opera Die Maccabéer is to be performed at Milan, Rome, 
and Turin; Mr. Cowen’s Signa is announced for production at 
Milan, and most of the continental prospectuses display commendable 
desire to enlarge the repertories of the theatres from which they emanate. 
Finally, Wagner’s operas are gaining so many admirers in Paris 
that it has been proposed to translate the Der Ring des Nibelungen into 
French. Could the most enthusiastic Wagnerian progressionist demand 
more ? F. Gitsert Wess. 





MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


HE delightful treatise by Mr. F. T. Piggott on “The Music and 
Musical Instruments of Japan” (Batsford) is the most important 

of recent contributions to musical literature, as well as the most 
attractive both to musicians and to general readers. The book is an 
example of what may be done by the intelligent amateur who has 
leisure to make such minute investigations as the subject requires, a 
sufficiency of scientific knowledge, and literary and artistic tastes 
to make his work readable. All these the author possesses in 
a marked degree, and the result is wholly satisfactory. If the 
Japanese seem to put music on a lower level than the Chinese, whose 
name for it expresses the idea of prohibition, attributing to it a power of 
dissuasion from evil ways, it becomes clear, as we follow Mr. Piggott’s 
arguments, that in certain elements of the art Japanese music is very 
highly developed indeed, and that although their ideas of harmony are 
at best rudimentary, yet there exists something like what we call 
“form” in their music, and their scale has a close analogy with 
our own. The first division of the handsome volume will be perhaps 
the most popular, since it is full of well-written descriptions of the uses 
of music; but it isin the second, treating of the Japanese scale, that 
we are amazed to find it satisfactorily proved from the tunings of the 
Koto that temperament is in use, and that although only a very imper- 
fect. use is made of the scale, yet it exists in a much more complete 
form than had hitherto been imagined. The author has the knack of 
clear description, whether in the interesting analyses of certain 
compositions, in treating of the various qualities of tone produced 
by the instruments, or in regard to the scientific discoveries which he 
brings forward with almost excessive modesty. This characteristic has 
led to the addition of a series of notes by Mr. T. L. Southgate, only a 
few of which are really required ; perhaps the most useful is one in 
which he corrects the author’s classification of the Hichiriki among the 
flutes. In many cases he merely extends the statements of the text, 
and not seldom manages to give wrong impressions of facts that are 
part of general musical knowledge. Thus note 5 conveys the idea that 
the Easter dances in Seville Cathedral are, if not obsolete, something of 
a rarity ; note 10 contains the statement that “we have to temper [the 
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notes of the scale] for purposes of harmony and combination,” a 
statement that is scarcely half a truth as it stands. Mr. Southgate 
has done good service in his war with bogus degrees, but the introduction 
of the subject into a book of this kind savours a little too strongly of 
King Charles’s head in Mr. Dick’s memorial. In note 13, the tuning 
of the lute varied not according to the pitch, but the key of the song it 
accompanied ; and the names of Paganini and Berlioz are scarcely the 
best instances that could be found for the employment of the device of 
unusual tunings of the violin, called “scordatura.” The definition of 
a tonal fugue in the next note is singularly clumsy, and in note 17 the 
author is evidently not aware of the survival in practical use of the 
English dulcimer. Surely, too, it would have been worth the annotator’s 
while to point out the very remarkable analogy between the Japanese 
notation of music for the Koto and the various systems of lute tablature, 
an analogy which the author himself is easily excused for not perceiving. 
Another point of interest that has eluded both the author and his 
commentator is that the manner of holding the bow, shown in the. 
pretty reproduction of an old print representing “The Wandering 
Kokyu-Player,” is absolutely identical with that of the viols, a method 
which still survives on the double-bass. The first sentence on p. 10 
seems to need revision, and the subject of “ Cat’s Fugue” of Domenico 
Scarlatti, it may be observed, does not consist of the black notes of the 
keyboard, since it begins on G natural and does not employ A flat or 
C sharp. Such slips as these in the text of the book are of the slightest 
possible moment, and the work is one of very real value. The illustra- 
tions from photographs and old prints are extremely charming and of 
great interest, and the volume is well got up though not very firmly 
bound. 

The second part of the “Sarum Gradual” in the facsimile 
undertaken by the Plainsong and Mediwval Music Society has just 
appeared, completing the book. A learned preface by Mr. W. H. Frere 
accompanies the new part; though its language involves a fairly 
complete knowledge of ecclesiastical terminology, a circumstance for 
which the limited issue of the book to members of a learned society 
easily accounts, the general drift of the minute examination to which 
the service-books have been subjected is evidently to prove the possibility 
of restoring something like the original Gregorian Antiphonale 
Missarum by an ingenious process of eliminating the music associated 
with many of the later festivals. 

The second instalment of Dr. Riemann’s handy “ Dictionary of 
Music,” translated by Mr. Shedlock (Augener), goes down to Chaconne, 
and is on the same level of merit as its predecessor. In one or two 
cases the English writer has neglected to correct statements which he 
must be aware are misleading, such as the definition of “catch” as a 
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kind of fugue, and the error concerning the musical degree offered by 
Cambridge University to Brahms. It was twice offered, but has not 
been accepted by the composer. The analysis by the same writer and 
translator of Bach’s 48 preludes and fugues has been lately completed 
by a second part, in which students will find much to interest and 
instruct them. 

The author of a singularly purposeless and ill-arranged “ biblio- 
graphy ” (so called) of Wagner’s Leit-motives and Preludes (Waterlow 
Bros.) was well advised in adopting a nom de plume referable to no known 
language, but he appears to have repented before his pamphlet saw the 
light, as he reveals the secret in a letter accompanying the production. 
In view of the fact that he is engaged upon a work which may 
conceivably be of value, it seems a kindness not to make the name at 
present public, but to express a hope that some clearness of style, 
command of language, and correctness of spelling will be acquired 
before the larger book is published. 

The well-written little book entitled “ Musical History as 
shown in the Vienna International Exhibition, 1892,” by R. A. Marr 
(Reeves), has a value which lasts beyond the occasion for which it was 
intended, and no apology is needed for the republication of what were 
at first merely letters to The Scotsman. 

The thorough-going treatise on Musical Form by Mr. Ebenezer 


Prout, and Dr. Hubert Parry’s vivid Summary of Musical History, 
must stand over for the present; both deserve far more detailed 
notice than could be given them in the present number. 

J. A. Futter Marrianp. 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


N Phryné (the vocal score of which is published by A. Durand, of 
Paris), M. Saint-Saéns has scored his first popular success on the 
lyric stage ; but we hardly imagine that he can be very proud of it. To 
tell the truth, Phryné is very little more than an “ opéra-bouffe,” and is 
by no means equal to the composer’s other work in this line—the very 
charming Princesse Jaune. The libretto does not demand special 
notice. It is a new version of an old Athenian practical joke, the musical. 
setting of which must necessarily be light in texture. M. Saint-Saéns, 
however, is not very happy in his leading subjects. One of them 
irresistibly suggests a popular “Coster” ballad of Mr. Chevalier, and 
another a familiar Strauss waltz. In fact, none of the principal numbers 
in the score are at all noteworthy, and one is forced to fall back on the 
minor “ Couplets,” two of which are really charming—a short but very 
graceful cantabile for tenor, “O ma Phryné,” and a comic song for bass, 
“L’homme n’est. pas sans défaut,” the rhythm of which is humorous 
and original. Considering that the soprano ré/e was written for Miss 
Sibyl Sanderson, it is not very exacting, while the concerted pieces and 
finales are unpretending—we had almost said “thin.” In short, M. 
Saint-Saéns has not the late Leo Delibes’ peculiar genius for this sort of 
work, and it is to be hoped that the phenomenal success of Phryné will 
not permanently tempt him from the paths of grand opera, where his 
really wonderful musicianship enjoys full scope. 

We have received from Messrs. Novello the latest issues of their 
useful Octavo Edition, in the shape of the three choral novelties lately 
produced at the Norwich Festival. Two of the works in question—Mr. 
Barnett’s The Wishing Bell and Mr. Gaul’s Una—do not call for more 
than simple mention here. Both composers have their own especial 
public, and any cantata which they may put forth is sure of an 
eager welcome at the hands of local choral societies throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Cowen’s “romantic Legend,” Zhe Water Lily, is a much 
more important production, and is probably its author’s best work 
of the kind so far. So much space has already been devoted to it 
that it is unnecessary to enter into a detailed analysis. But it may 
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be questioned whether the composer has not polished and elaborated 
overmuch, as Meyerbeer used to do, and with a similar result—an 
over-minuteness of detail and a tendency to patchiness. This, however, 
is the only fault we have to find. Mr. Cowen’s spring of fresh and 
charming melody flows as spontaneously as ever, and there is in the 
music a notable increase of dramatic power. At the same time, his 
rather peculiar individuality of style is conspicuously, though not 
too obtrusively, apparent. The work, which is, we notice, already 
underlined for performance by Mr. Betjemann at the Highbury 
Philharmonic Society, should shortly engage the attention of our 
leading choral bodies. 

Mr. Berthold Tours’ Festival Ode, produced at the recent 
Cheltenham Musical Festival, is a bright and energetic piece of work, 
though not characterized by any particular individuality or elaboration. 

Two or three Albums of Songs by the younger generation of English 
musicians go to show how much work is now being done for art’s sake 
alone, over and above a mere desire for “ royalties.” We are particularly 
struck with a cycle of songs by A. Davidson Arnott, the picturesque 
words to which are by Edith Maude Dunaway (Charles Woolhouse) ; 
for not only are they “art songs” (to use a somewhat objectionable 
term), but they are characterized by a breadth of style and a freshness 
that is only too uncommon. Two of them, at any rate, “ The wintry 
days are dark, beloved” and “ Night,” reach a high degree of poetic 
expression, and the whole series shows much sympathy with the verses, 
and a homogeneity of style that is very welcome nowadays, when restless 
and scrappy effusions are too often dignified with the name of “songs.” 
An Album of Eight Songs by Edward Hake (The London Music 
Publishing Co.) is also excellent in its way. The first three are better 
than the remainder, and it seems almost a pity to reset such lyrics as “ Du 
bist wie eine Blume,” the last word on which has probably been already 
said musically. Mr. Hake’s version (as a duet) of William Cullen 
Bryant’s “The Siesta,” also, does not banish thoughts of Mr. Gerard Cobb’s 
wonderfully expressive setting of the same words. On the other hand, 
“Waking on my bed I wept ” may almost be called an inspiration, it is 
so beautifully conceived and harmonized, though the last verse in the 
tonic major rather weakens the effect made by its predecessors. Two 
songs by R. Leoncavallo (Ascherberg & Co.), “To-night and To- 
morrow” and “ Déclaration,” call for no special praise. They are 
commonplace, though pretty with an ordinary French prettiness, and 
certainly will not add to the reputation of the composer of J Pagliacci. 

Miss Maude Valérie White, as industrious as ever, has published, 
through Messrs. Robert Cocks & Oo., a set of Six Volkslieder with 
English and German words. There is usually something noteworthy in 
Miss White’s compositions, and these congs, though somewhat simpler 
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than her wont, are thoroughly charming in their way. ‘“ Lebewohl ” is 
a fascinating little production something in the style of “ Love me, sweet, 
with all thou art.” We have yet another “ Album of Five Songs, this 
time by Frank Lambert (Willcocks & Co.). These, though not on a 
level with those in the Albums previously noticed, are above the average, 
and will find acceptance among the less exacting of those singers who 
are also musicians. We do not like the array of fifths on the third line 
of page 18, though they are probably intentional. At any rate, they 
sound ugly, and that, to our mind, is the real criterion of such things. 

“ Titania’s Cradle,” by Miss Liza Lehmann (Messrs. Boosey), is a 
new version of “‘I know abank.” It would seem to be difficult to write 
anything fresh to these words, but the composer has succeeded in produc- 
ing an entirely novel setting, in which grace and charm are combined in a 
high degree. The rhythm is, so far as we know, absolutely original, 
which is rather a strong statement to make nowadays. In any case, 
the song, which requires careful and finished execution, deserves to 
obtain permanent recognition. ) 

A set of Six Songs by Miss A. E. Horrocks (Op. 10) (Joseph 
Williams) is vastly superior to some piano music by the same writer 
noticed in a previous number. The words are derived from a curious 
variety of sources—from Robert Burns to Theo. Marzials—the latter 
having inspired the composer with the most charming song of the 
series, “ When I see you.” But all, indeed, are good, and were it not 
for the present plethora of song-albums, would probably command 
especial favour. 

Alfred de Musset’s “Les Filles de Cadix” has tempted yet 
another musician, M. Raymond Rése, who has given us a harmless and 
fairly effective song, of course in the form of a Bolero. There is, 
however, the usual drawback to this resetting of well-known lyrics : 
former and better versions inevitably recur to the mind, in this instance 
we know of at least three. 

A song, “ There lived a King of old,” from Mascagni’s J Ranézau, 
makes one understand why the composer has been so urgently advised 
to return to his studies. It is a very unsatisfactory production, and the 
false relations are truly fearful. Careless and rapid writing like this 
can never prosper. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Messrs. Simrock are the publishers of the latest pianoforte compositions 
of Benjamin Godard, sixteen “Impressions de Campagne,” and a 
Fantasia in three movements (Op. 143). The bulk of the former of 
these two works and the Opus number of the latter show plainly that 
M. Godard is writing untiringly,—their quality, that he is writing too 
much. As the composer, at his best, is far above mere drawing-room 
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music, it is a pity that he should deliberately give it to us. The 
“Impressions de Campagne” are pretty enough, and show occasional 
flashes of characteristic piquancy ; but we seem to have heard them 
before under different titles. The Fantasia is a pretentious and 
rather bombastic composition in the manner of Schumann—a manner 
that can only be imitated successfully by such composers as Kirchner, 
who are to the manner born. The apparent desire of many modern 
French musicians to write ‘‘ German sounding” music produces most un- 
comfortable results, which can only be paralleled by the trivial productions 
of the modern Viennese School, in which the opposite tendency shows itself. 
Far better than the Fantasia are M. Godard’s “Scénes Italiennes,”’ 
published by Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Pitt & Hatzfeld. Here one feels 
that the composer has “let himself go,” and the result is genuine 
freshness and charm, joined to a complete knowledge of the capacities of 
the instrument. The Barcarolle is very quaint and graceful, and the 
concluding Tarantella, though slightly diffuse, has a curiously haunting 
theme, the fascination of which is intensified by the odd little bars of 
common time which occasionally, as it were, creep out of the subject 
itself. 

A Suite in F major, by Algernon Ashton (Messrs. Forsyth), is so 
good as to cause wonder why the composer has not lately given us more 
of this kind of work. The opening Gigue, though by no means in the 
archaic style, is fresh and ingenious, and the two remaining movements, 
Elegy and Scherzetto, are both, in their several ways, excellent. We 
may add that the work, as a whole, does not offer to the executant any 
of those rather unnecessary technical difficulties by which some of 
Mr. Ashton’s work is characterized. 

Among modern German musicians, few have more claims on the 
attention of pianists than Herr Eduard Schiitt, who seems to be known 
in England only by his graceful little Study in D. It is true that, 
following the example of Jensen, he overloads his compositions with 
such harmonic richness as to rather satiate the ear; but he has more 
boldness of outline and mastery of form than the older composer, who 
seldom seems to get beyond a mosaic of very beautiful phrases and 
sequences. Herr Schiitt’s latest published Opus is a set of Praludien 
(Op. 35) published by D. Rahter, of Leipzig. These are rather lighter 
in style than what is generally written under this title. Nevertheless, 
there is in all of them good solid work, as well as melodic charm. We 
would especially mention No. IV., a curious little study in { time, and 
No. VI., a Scherzetto, though the latter is marred by a rather weak 
middle section. A set of seven “Silhouettes Portraits,” by the same 
composer, is published by Messrs. Bote & Bock, and may with 
confidence be recommended to pianists wishing for a change from the 
perennial Grieg and Rubinstein. They are all good, and No. VII. a 
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Capriciette, is delightful, though a little catchy to play. The same 
publishers issue three pieces of a very similar character by Alexandre 
Zarzycki. These, while graceful enough, hardly fulfil the promise of 
the composer’s earlier piano works, especially his charming ‘“ Chant 
d’Amour.” It seems to be an unfortunate fact that most writers of 
light pianoforte pieces are apt to exhaust their invention after, say, a 
dozen works, after which they produce replicas (though, perhaps, 
superior ones) of their former successes. Take, for example, the case 
of Edvard Grieg. His latest set of ‘ Lyrische Stiickchen ” (Op. 54) 
(Peters, Leipzig) contains nothing to which a close parallel cannot be 
found among his earlier works, if we except a really beautiful 
“Notturno,” and a remarkably hideous study in fifths entitled 
“ Klokkeklaug,” to which we hope it would be impossible to find a 
fellow in the works of any composer. We are forced to the conclusion 
that either Herr Grieg thinks that what the public cares for is his 
particular idiom—‘“ not so much the things he says, as the chromatic 
way he says them”—or that, in plain language, he has “written _ 
himself out.” His last violin sonata forbids one to suppose that the 
latter is the correct view; we hope, therefore, that in the near future 
the composer will give us something to equal his “ Albumblatter” or 
“Norvegische Tiinze,” instead of distorted arrangements of some of 


his most beautiful songs, the beauty of which is certainly not enhanced 


by the “arranging” process. 

The aforesaid tendency to self-repetition is not nearly so noticeable 
in Anton Rubinstein’s second “Achrosticon” (Op. 114) (Barthold 
Seneff). Here indeed the failing is rather a carelessness arising from too 
rapid a flow of ideas, the result being that impression of thickness and 
Lrutality (if the word be not too strong) which Herr Rubinstein’s 
larger piano works frequently engender, though it is not so apparent 
in his smaller and better-known pieces. As they stand, however, the 
“‘ Deuxiéme Achrosticon,” though hardly so good as their predecessors 
(published many years ago, and now, we believe, out of print), should 
certainly be brought to the notice of the many lovers of Rubinstein in 
this country. 

Louis Gregh’s Album of Six Pieces (Willcocks & Co.) may be 
accepted for the sake of a peculiarly piquant “ Sérénade Basque,” which, 
we notice, has, in accordance with modern custom, betn arranged for 
almost every known combination of instruments. The remaining pieces 
do not call for criticism. 

‘My Children’s Garden ” (Six short pieces for the piano) (Ascher- 
berg), by Edward Cutler, is just what such music should be—bright, 
quaint, unpretentious, and easy. Mr. Cutler has the rare faculty of being 
both interesting and simple, and, for the sake of young players, it is 
to be hoped that he will continue to write in this vein. 
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Herr Max Bruch’s latest pianoforte work is issued by Messrs. 
Simrock, and consists of two books of Swedish dagpes “freely arranged” 
for the instrument. The result is hardly satisfactory. Herr Bruch’s 
touch is rather heavy for this kind of work, and the melodies themselves 
have not the attractive qualities of those of Hungary, Norway, and 
Bohemia, as treated by Brahms, Grieg, and Dvorak respectively. To 
the best of out recollection, Messrs. Simrock themselves published some 
time since a far more characteristic selection of Swedish dances, arranged 
for piano duet by Richard Andersson. The present work has, at any 
rate, the advantage of Herr Bruch’s excellent musicianship ; and one or 
two of the series (notably No. 5) present features of interest to the 
student of national tune. 

Scandinavian music presents itself in a far more favourable light 
in Emil Sjégren’s two Sonatas for violin and pianoforte, the first in G 
minor, published by Herr Peters, the second by Henrik Hennings, of 
Copenhagen. The G minor Sonata is already widely known, and its 
successor, in E minor, is little if at all inferior to it. Both are genial 
and pleasing works, exhibiting a good deal of freshness of style, without 
any violent straining after originality. The influence of Grieg is just 
discernible, but any imitation of his mannerisms is avoided. We cordially 
recommend both sonatas to those on the look-out for new chamber- 
music. ; 

A “Sérénade Espagnol,” for piano and violin, by Gilbert R. Betje- 
mann (Robert Cocks), is a very light and graceful production, with some 
effective harmonics at the close. It should be popular. Mr. E. Van der 
Straeten has published, through Willcocks and Co., two “ Albums of 
Music,” consisting of adaptations from the great masters and original 
pieces for the violoncello. Some of the former are very effective ; for 
instance, Schumann’s “ Canonischen Liedchen,” where the canonic 
imitation is given throughout to the violoncello with excellent effect. 
Mr. Van der Straeten’s own contributions show, of course, a thorough 
knowledge of his instrument, and more practicable writing for the piano 
than one usually expects to find in such cases. The same publishers send 
a “Suite Hongroise,” for pianoforte and violin, by Franco Leoni, a 
bright and effective composition, though without any specially distin- 
guishing characteristics. 

For the organ, we have further instalments of Dr. Westbrook’s 
excellent arrangements from the classical masters, and also of The 
Organist’s Quarterly Journal, edited by Dr. Spark (The London Music 
Publishing Co.). The latter is one of the few means that organ 
players have of procuring new music for their instrument. In connec- 
tion with this publication, it is striking to notice to what advantage, 
from a technical point of view, the English contributors appear as con- 
trasted with their French and Italian rivals, whose compositions Dr. 
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Spark, with his usual catholicity, admits into his collection. Whatever 
opinions we may hold with regard to musical degrees in general, there 
can be no doubt that the somewhat severe tests to which candidates are 
subjected have the effect of creating a number of capable musicians, 
who, if somewhat lacking in inspiration, have yet a faculty for writing 
solid and dignified music. Whereas, outside of Germany, where the 
magnificent organ music of Rheinberger is a noble monument of musical 
scholarship, we generally are treated to a series of pretty and rather 
meretricious effects, totally unworthy the dignity of the “king of 
instruments.” 


Since writing the above remarks on Herr Edvard Grieg, we have 
received a new set (the sixth) of ‘ Lyrische Stiickchen,” Op. 57, in which, 
as if to rebuke us, the composer has penned some of the most delightful 
little pieces that even he has ever given to the world. A very fresh and 
piquant Minuet, worked out with more than usual elaboration, starts the 
series well. This is followed by a simple little piece, entitled “Gade,” — 
with some passages that are not at all like Gade, but very much like 
Grieg, and a singularly beautiful and original series of progressions on 
the second page, which we should like to quote, did space permit. But 
the gem of the whole set is No. 5, “Sie tanzt.” This is quite irresistible; 
and our only regret is that it will inevitably be massacred by the thou- 
sands of young ladies who will attempt it. Taking the set as a whole, 
it is worthy of Herr Grieg at his best. The weakness of his last few 
works must, therefore, be now considered as only a temporary lapse. 

E. A. 





Fioretre; or, THe Goosk Giri. An Operetta by Acnes Barriett. 
(London: Joseph Williams.) 


The music of this operetta is bright and pleasing, and we have 
much pleasure in recommending it to those seeking this kind of thing 
for Christmas performances. The writing for the voices is simple and 
clear, and the work should supply a want, such things being, as a rule, 
of very inferior quality. We cannot say, however, that the imitation of 
church bells in the finale affords us any pleasure; a direct imitation— 
extending alone to two or three lines, and with voice to a couple of 
pages—of what is in itself an unmusical thing is, to our minds, hardly 
art. A very slight hint, and that worked into the musical conception, 
as ¢.g., in Schubert’s “ Young Nun,” is all that should be allowed. Of 
the play we can say nothing, as this book contains musig only. 
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A Question. Song by Gro. Frep. Horan. 
(London: Joseph Williams.) 
The main subject of this song shows real musical feeling, though 


the third bar is obscured by too many notes; the sentiment would be 
clearer thus :— 
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Of course the skip from the 13th smacks of Grieg, but the mannerism 
is becoming common property now; the writing of the melody, too, 
in pianoforte under the repeated thirds in octaves with the voice is 
from Ich Liebe Dich. But the writer is worthy of mention here, not 
for what he has done, so much as for what he might do. The song is 
of the ordinary type, with its dead bass and repeated chord accompani- 
ment, and is square and commonplace enough—at “ scatter gems across 
the mead, and free from many a dull dry seed,” &c., is positively 
vulgar —but then comes this phrase like a ray of sunlight to refresh the 
jaded reviewer, and fills one with regrets for the “might have been.” 


If the author would study and take pains he might do much better 
than this. 














Popunar Tracuine Pieces. Edited by Toptas A. Marrnay. 
(London: Forsyth Bros.) 


Tf instruction can make a musician, this edition will do it. We 
never remember to have seen music so full of marks—slurs, dots, 
commas, and phrasings of all kinds—as this. The Cotta edition pales 
into insignificance beside it. Occasionally Mr. Matthay becomes so 
subtle as actually to take our breath away, and we sincerely commiserate 
the unlucky girl “ getting up” her piece for examination (of course by 
rule and letter) who comes upon the following, from Scarlatti’s Tempo 
di Ballo :— 


Perhaps it is the best thing for her after all, as she is here obliged to 
think for herself and decide what to do. We hasten to add that such 
a thing is quite the exception, and the work is most carefully and 
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thoroughly done. But, indeed, it opens in our mind the whole 
question of elaborate marking. We have moved steadily in the 
direction of more and more marks. Bach put none at all, thinking 
that musicians would understand, and by others he would rather not 
be played. We have more and more given way to the desire to make 
people understand if possible. As one consequence we get much 
playing that almost deceives the very elect, a cunning simulation of 
music which is, at times, really more trying than a frankly bad 
performance. Do we at the same time gain enough in the way of 
fostering real talent and intelligence to make it worth while? Upon 
the answer to this question depends the value to be set upon this most 
laborious and intelligent edition. 





Mustk aus Trésrertn fiir 2 Sopran und 2 Alt. W. H. Speer. 
(Breitkopf & Hartel.) 

This work, a setting of Herrick’s “'To Music, to becalm his fever,” 
has greatly charmed us, but we do not see why an Englishman setting . 
an English poet should give his work a German title. He seems to 
have caught the spirit of those sweetly meditative and graceful verses. 
The writing for the voices is imitative, clear, and good, and the whole 
will be found very effective in its quiet way, and will well repay the 


trouble necessary to a refined performance. The change to triplets and 
subsequent unaccompanied voices at “Thou sweetly canst convert the 
same” is a very happy point, and recurs slightly expanded in the 
recapitulation. We should certainly like to hear the work in the 
concert-room. 





Enewish County Sones. Collected and edited by Lucy E. Broap- 
woop and J. A. Funter-Marrianp. 
(Leadenhall Press ; Cramer & Co.; Simpkin & Marshall.) 


That one of the editors of this book is a contributor of our own is, 
in our opinion, no sufficient reason why we should not recommend the 
work to the notice of all interested in folk-songs. There is a wealth of 
these in all parts of the country, though for the most part they are little 
known and difficult to get at. There is, or rather, perhaps there was; 
for we fear that they are dying out of memory, fading before the blight 
of indifference with which they are now mostly treated. For many of 
us unfortunately, in our “cultchah,” resemble “the young people 
brought up on the Tonic Sol-fa system, with all that it involves in the 
way of fatuous part-songs and non-alcoholic revelries, [who] turn up 
their noses at the long-winded ballads or the roystering ale-house songs 
beloved of their grandparents,” and are killing these things as the cultured 
curates helped to kill the native music by banishing the old village 
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church-bands, the best service the old villagers could render, as not good 
enough for God’s cultured ears—which are no doubt much better pleased 
by the harmonium-performances of the vicar’s daughter. It must 
be acknowledged, however, that it is often difficult to follow the course 
of thought amid all the licences of time and tune taken by the singers. 
We remember ourselves noting down a song from a Suffolk fisherman— 
a sort of stammering song which sent us into fits of laughter over our 
oars, as we pulled in the sunshine over the swell—but we do not care for 
it at home. 

The editors say in their preface, “ It is possible to trace in the songs 
of one group of counties a family likeness, and to realize peculiarities of 
cadences, and modulations, and the like as undoubtedly characteristic of 
one part of England rather than another. This book does not profess to 
be a scientific treatise on such points as this, which it would be a useful 
and interesting work to establish ; before this can be done materials 
must be collected, and the present volume is only to be regarded as the 
groundwork of such a study.” But the materials must be collected 
quickly, or not at all, for every day adds to the difficulty of the work. 
We have only to add that the book is well printed, nicely got up, and 
forms a handsome volume. 0. 





Suovecte Suovu, my Bairniz. Song. Words by J. Witson McLaren. 
Music by Georc Henscuet. (London: Novello, Ewer & Co.) 
This is a delightful setting of some words that are so very Scotch 

as to need a glossary to explain them, and which even then are almost 

incomprehensible to Southern ears. In fact, we suspect that the local 
colour is almost too thick to be genuine. Mr. Henschel’s music is as 
charming as ever. He seems to be particularly successful in cradle 
songs, witness his “ O, hush thee, my babie,” certainly the best setting 
of the words extant. The present song has a melody which is absolutely 
haunting in its simplicity, while the accompaniment shows many 


characteristically graceful touches. The final cadence is particularly 
charming. A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WAGNERIANA. 


To the Editor of Tur New Quarrerty Musica Review. 


Sir,—I trust you will pardon me for pointing out, in the friendliest 
of spirits, two separate and distinct errors with regard to Richard 
Wagner in your issue for May. In themselves they are of no great 
moment, but perhaps you will allow me a preliminary illustration of 
how these mistakes become finally adopted as traditions. My example 
is the following. In the first volume of Mons. Georges Noufflard’s 
otherwise so admirable work, “ Wagner d'aprés lui-méme” (written some 
six years back, though only recently followed by a second), there occurs 
on p. 129, “Six ans auparavant, reniant le génie de son pays, il 
avait pris pour modéle Auber, Bellini et Verdi.” Mons. Noufflard is 
speaking of Wagner’s first Paris period (1839-42), and therefore refers 
back to the middle of the “ thirties”; but Verdi’s first opera, Oberto, 
was not produced till 1839, at Milan, and certainly his name did not 
travel much beyond Italy until the production of J Lombardi in 1843, in 
the same city. Yet, with these facts so easily accessible, Mr. H. T. 
Finck, in his recently published “ Wagner and his Works” (Vol. L., p. 
48), borrows apparently from Mons. Noufflard the obvious error, and puts 
it into Wagner’s mouth! So far, so bad! But a third writer comes 
along, namely Mons. J. G. Freson, and in Vol. I, pp. 57-58 of his 
“ L’Esthétique de Richard Wagner,” he astounds us by the statement, 
“Quant 4 la musique de cette couvre de jeunesse [i.¢., Das Liebesverhot, 
which no private individual has seen!], il ne s’était pas donné la 
moindre peine pour éviter les réminiscences francaises et italiennes 
d’Auber, de Bellini, de Verdi, notamment de la Muette de Portici et des 
Virres sictnienneEs.” You I need scarcely remind that the last- 
named work was not produced till 1855, .e., nineteen years after the 
Liebesverbot had attained its solitary performance ! 

The errors to which I would draw your attention, however, are not 
of so flagrant a character—therefore the more likely to pass into circu- 
lation. The first oceurs in Dr. Mackenzie’s most interesting article on 
“ Modern Orchestration.” Dr. Mackenzie there says (p. 8) that 
“ Wagner in his own writings dwells upon the fact that Beethoven was 
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the composer who influenced him most in the early part of his career,” 
but that in the Rienzi Overture “it is difficult to find traces of that 
influence.” With both these statements I agree, the more especially as 
Dr. Mackenzie refers to a “fact” to which every one who has heard 
Wagner’s early symphony can easily depone. But Dr. Mackenzie 
continues: ‘“‘Spontini and Weber are much more in evidence». In this 
he resembles the pioneers of the French romantic drama, Victor Hugo 
and Alexandre Dumas. They professed to work on Shakespearian lines, 
but little or no Shakespeare is discoverable.” It is here that I differ 
from the author. Wagner professed nothing of the kind with regard 
to Rienzi; he distinctly tells us in the ** Autobiographic Sketch” (R. 
Wagner’s Prose Works, vol. i., p. 8), that for Die Feen “ Beethoven and 
Weber were my models’; but that soon thereafter (p. 9) “ I foreswore 
my model, Beethoven.” He does not tell us exactly when he resumed 
his model—to that point I will :eturn; but in the “ Communication ” 
(ibidem, pp. 300, 303) he says that Rienzi was written for the “ Grand 
Opera ” style, which certainly is not that of Beethoven; while on p. 371 
he definitely states that in it he “* was governed by the Franco-Italian 
melismus, especially in the form in which it appealed to me from 
Spontini’s operas.’ As to the 1eal date of resumption of his “ model, 
Beethoven,” I have often been struck with the flavour of Beethoven that 
clings to so much of the Flying Dutchman, but I was surprised the other 
day to discover it in so unlikely a place as the Sailors’ Chorus of Act I. 
The chief theme of that chorus is identical in sound with the poco rite- 
nuto which occurs in bars 13 to 10 before the baritone solo ushering in 
the choral part of the Ninth Symphony. And doubtless this music was 
running in Wagner’s head at the time; for in April, 1841, when he 
may be said to have been trimming his quill for the Dutchman, he writes 
from Paris concerning that symphony (see a little-known letter of his, in 
The Meister, No. xxii.). 

The second error will not take long to discuss. In his article on 
“The First Performance of Carmen” (p. 27), Mr. R. A. Streatfield says, 
“‘ Wagner had never been a favourite in Paris, but in 1872, when the 
memory of his unlucky pamphlet, ‘Eine Kapitulation,’ was still fresh, 
the feeling against him was, perhaps, stronger than at any period.” 
Well, whatever other causes may have contributed to the failure of the 
production of Bizet’s Djamileh in 1872, I am afraid I must rob Mr. 
Streatfield even of that “perhaps”; for the “ Kapitulation” was not 
published until 1873—until that year it reposed among Wagner’s private 
papers! On the other hand, we all have to thank Mr. Streatfield for 
showing that the “ Kapitulation” was known in Paris as early as 1875 
—as he points out on p. 30—for that knowledge does not appear to 
have come to Richard Wagner’s ears before 1876—vide his letter to 
Mons. Gabriel Monod, of October 25 of that year. If Mr. Streatfield 
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would go a little farther, and unearth the first unmistakable reference in 
the French press to that unlucky farce, it would be a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of musico-politics. 

Apologizing for so largely taxing your patience, I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, 


Wo. Asnron Eis. 
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A CORRECTION. 


To the Editor of THe New Quarterty Musica Review. 


Sir,—It has been brought to my notice that in the diagram of the 
Pompeian Organ, issued with your last number, only sixteen holes are 
shown on the bronze plate, whereas the number should be eighteen. 
On referring to my original sketch, I find that there should be two 
more holes on the right-hand side of the plate, one in the lower corner, 
the other half-way down, so as to continue the pattern given by the 
remaining holes. 

I hope you will be able to find space for this explanation.—I am, 


Sir, your obedient servant, 
C. F. Appy WILitaMs. 





Intending subscribers should remit to the Publishers, Ropert Cocks & Co., 
6, New Burlington Street, W. All other communications to be addressed to 
the Epiror oF THE NEW QuARTERLY Musicat ReEvIEw. 
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